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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Port Arthur holds out stubbornly, and Tokio’s pre- 
parations for celebrating its fall have proved a little 
previous as well as a little ostentatious. Japan has 
60,000 men available for assaults, of which up to the 
present two, if not three, have been delivered. Her losses 
from the explosion of mines and the fire of the garrison 
must have been terrible. These attempts to capture 
the Port have apparently resulted only in the taking 
of various positions of more or less importance. The 
Japanese are reported to have penetrated to within a 
mile of the city and the terrific bombardment main- 
tained has damaged nearly every building in the place. 
Some of Admiral Togo’s ships are able to co-operate with 
the land forces, and an official message announces that 
on the 23rd the ‘‘ Nisshin ” and the ‘‘ Kasuga ” silenced 
the Lao-lui-Chin forts. In Tokio the fall of Port 
Arthur is expected within a few days; in S. Petersburg 
it is believed the fortress can hold out for a couple of 
months at least. Little news even in the form of 
rumour comes from the scene of operations to the north. 
General Kuropatkin is still retiring on Liao-yang, and is 
variously reported to be prepared to make a stand there 
and to have decided to concentrate his forces at 
Mukden. The Japanese have occupied An-shan-chan 
and An-tung, and seem to be awaiting developments at 
Port Arthur before resuming the offensive with energy. 


The Russian cruiser ‘* Novik ’’, which got clear away 
after the sortie from Port Arthur on the roth, was dis- 
covered on the 20th off Korsakovsk on the island of 
Sakhalin by the ‘‘ Tsushima”, one of the Japanese 
boats keeping vigilant watch on the seas and straits on 
the north of Japan. The ‘‘ Tsushima” sent a message 
by wireless telegraphy to a consort, the ‘‘ Chitose,” and 
proceeded to attack the ‘‘ Novik”’. The Russians made 
a gallant fight for it, but the Japanese marks- 
manship was deadly, and the ‘‘ Novik” was pierced 
three times below the water-line, whilst her steer- 
ing gear was damaged. Compelled to put back 
into Korsakovsk harbour, the captain of the ‘‘ Novik” 
intended to make again for the open sea during the 


_ shelled the Russians during the disembarkation, but 
| were prevented by the ‘‘ Novik’s” black smoke from 


doing much harm, and when they had wasted a few 
shells on Korsakovsk they retired. 


The despatch from Admiral Reitzenstein proves that 
Admiral Vitoft left Port Arthur with the definite inten- 
tion of making for Vladivostok and not with the object 
of forcing on a general action. The Russian ships took 
three and a half hours to clear the harbour; so the 
Japanese look-outs had plenty of time to warn their 
admiral of what was going on. An interesting feature 
of the engagement was the withdrawal of the cruisers 


_ after the preliminary manceuvring before joining battle : 


this was a fresh recognition of a differentiation of force, 
and rehabilitates the old principle of making a proper 
selection of ships fit to lie in a line, which has been 


| somewhat in the background since the Chino-Japanese 


_ and Spanish-American wars. 


As the main idea in 


_leaving Port Arthur was to reach a safe base and 


not to inflict damage or fight for command of 
the sea unless forced to do so, the better course 
would have been to send off all the cruisers 
beforehand, for they might have succeeded in get- 
ting away from the harbour at night time unob- 
served ; to keep them with the fleet was to sacrifice 
them without sufficient reason. The decision not to 
return to the fortress in any case was wise, but taken 
too late; the ships that have gone back there find 
themselves in a very hopeless position. Of the 
remainder of the fleet, the ‘‘ Askold” and ‘* Grosovoi”’ 
are at Shanghai; the ‘‘ Novik” deserved a better fate 
than destruction; had she steered to the southward 
instead of for Vladivostok, she might be safe at Saigon, 
where the ‘‘ Diana” now lies. A too literal obedience 
to orders gave her into the hands of the ‘‘ Chitose” and 
‘*Tsushima”, and everyone sympathises with her cap- 
tain, who has always been tothe front when blows were 
about. 


It appears that the very dangerous situation at 
Shanghai has come to an end by instructions from S. 


| Petersburg to disarm the ‘‘ Askold” and ‘‘ Grosovoi”’. 


_ decisive steps. 


night, but was prevented, first by the serious nature of | 


the injuries the vessel had sustained, and secondly by 
the appearance of several Japanese boats. He there- 
fore decided to sink the vessel in shallow water, and 
convey the officers and crew ashore. The Japanese 


The crisis, it is said, had been reached when the time 
granted by the Chinese authorities for disarmament 
had been extended from Thursday to Sunday; and 
thereupon the Japanese Minister in Pekin and the 
Consul at Shanghai advised their Government to take 
Though the Russian Government 
thus avoids such a humiliation as occurred in the 
‘** Reshitelni” affair, it very properly insists that an 
engagement shall be made by Japan with the neutral 
Powers not to repeat her performance at Chifu. 
Something more even than this is necessary, as we 
point out elsewhere, to protect Chinese neutrality. The 


|| 
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mystery of the ‘‘ Smolensk’s”’ appearance in South African 
waters is not yet quite cleared up. Apparently the ex- 
planation is that the instructions to cease operations 
have not reached her. Anyway,as Mr. Balfour explained 
on Thursday, the tension is now past. 


He administered something of a cold douche, of 
course in the politest and pleasantest form, to the 
numerous and strong deputation of shipowners who 
waited on him at the Foreign Office. It was done so well 
that the little flick which certainly was in his words 
could hardly be anything worse than the agreeable 
shock, none the less a shock, of a shower-bath in warm 
weather. These gentlemen came to him very naturally 
heated andexcited at the perils threatening their business 
as a result of the war, and especially the Russian 
search for contraband. Noone could expect them to 
look at the matter judicially ; inevitably to them every 
stoppage and search by a Russian cruiser was an 
outrage. Add to this that 
unquestionably done things unwarrantable by inter- 


The Saturday Review. 


**scales” instead of ‘‘ weighs”. The beauty of the 
thing would then have lacked nothing. 


The Tsar has made the Tsarevitch’s birth the occa- 
sion of a number of boons and some reforms. The 
peasantry are remitted the repayment of the relief 
loans granted in time of bad harvests. All arrears of 
land redemption taxes, rural dues, and other im- 
posts are wiped out. Various classes of convicts 
are relieved and many offences amnestied. Political 
prisoners distinguished for good conduct will obtain 


| restitution of political rights on expiration of sentence. 


| will no longer be liable to prosecution. 


Unidentified political offenders of the last fifteen years 
These are 


| Simply boons: a permanent reform is promised in the 


abolition of corporal punishment, where still in force 


| for repeated offences in the army and navy and by 


| the 
Russian warships have : 


national law, afterwards apologised for with promise of | 


amendment, and one can quite understand these gentle- 
men coming to Mr. Balfour in a fire-eating mood. But 
the Prime Minister has to consider issues of peace and 
war, and possible national contingencies ; he could not 
allow the irritation of the moment to dominate him. 


The most serious charge brought by the shipowners 
against Russia was that of undue preference of foreign 
ships to British, British ships being, as alleged, treated 
much more severely in respect of contraband than 
German or French. But Mr. Balfour elicited from the 
deputation that British shipping in Far Eastern waters 
bore the proportion of go to 10, whereas the stoppages 
and search of British as against foreign vessels 
came out at nothing like the proportion of g to 1. 
So that did not look much like discrimination 
against Britain. As to the insurance rates being much 
lower for foreign vessels than British, that, he said, 
pointed only to the feeling of the underwriters. 
proved nothing. Maybe underwriters assume that 
Russia will naturally feel vindictively towards a country 
whose press and people lose no opportunity of exhi- 
biting their prejudice against Russia, and will ex- 
press her resentment in harassing British shipping. 


| military recruiting boards for 


the peasantry. Concessions are made specially to 
Finlanders, including certain remissions of 
arrears of imposts and land taxes, and of the repayment 
of one-fourth of the loans granted to Finnish farmers in 
cash corn. Fines imposed on villages, towns, or 
communes for failing to elect representatives on the 
1902 and 1903 are 
remitted. There are also other Finland concessions. 
The Jews get remission of fines imposed on Jewish 
families for evading military duties. In conclusion it 
is said that the Tsar’s manifesto foreshadows measures 
for the public maintenance and education of the children 
ot officers and men killed in the Japanese war. 


or 


A certain amount of reason seems at last to have 
entered the heads of the Tibetan authorities, or such of 
them as have not followed the Dalai Lama’s example 
and sought the asylum of a distant monastery. Sup- 


| plies to the British force are coming in freely and the 
officials in Lhasa, pretending that they do not know 

| where the Dalai Lama is, are conducting the negotia- 


It | 


As to the ‘‘Smolensk” the Russian Government has | 


gone so far as to request our Government to convey to 
the ‘‘ Smolensk ” and the ‘‘ Peterburg ”, supposed to be 
in South African waters, instructions to desist abso- 
lutely from interfering with British vessels. 


The little Tsarevitch was christened in the church 
of the Peterhof Palace on Wednesday morning. The 
Orthodox Church perhaps understands the art of cere- 


communion, whether Church or State. And the 
christening of the heir to the Russian throne is em- 
phatically an occasion when imposing ceremony is in 
place. In no other state is the national life so inextri- 
cably bound up with Christianity. Yet we in England 
are still accustomed to associate great events of State, 
especially where the King or any member of the Royal 
family is protagonist, with commendation to Divine 
care. This sympathy in attitude to God and the State, 
in violent contrast to the republics which expressly 
exclude all national acts of religion, should remind 
Englishmen that Russia and Britain have some of the 
deepest things in common. We are delighted that our 
King is one of the godfathers, just one of those human 
touches that appeal to the people. It will tend to 
mitigate animus. 


tions with an apparent desire to arrive at a settlement 
which will enable Colonel Younghusband to return to 
India at the earliest moment compatible with a modicum 
of procrastination. Up to 17 August the Tibetans had 
agreed to one out of nine articles in the convention 
insisted upon by Colonel Younghusband. At such a 
rate the negotiations might go on till Christmas, but 
possibly the Tibetan mind found the start the most 
difficult part of the business. Meantime one important 
result of the expedition has been the release from a 
Lhasa dungeon of two Sikkimite British subjects, 
arrested as spies more than a year ago near Khamba- 
jong. They have spent the twelve months in darkness 
and in stocks, but have not otherwise been badly 
treated. Whatever views native India may take of the 


| expedition this incident will have its effect and through- 
, _ out Asia the story of the release of two British subjects 
mony, if it exaggerates its use, better than any other | 


Without any disposition to question the weight and | 


importance of this event, we should hardly have thought 
it necessary to go into such detail as the ‘‘ Times”, 


| first Government. 


which solemnly records that ‘‘ His Imperial Highness _ 


weighs about 10} English pounds”. It is a pity, when 
the correspondent was about it, that he did not go into 
milligrammes. Such precision no doubt was zeal, but 


as a pendant to the sublime christening of the heir of | 


All the Russias, it was a hazardous effect. Profane 
perhaps to say so, but it did rather make us think of 
the weighing of cattle or turkeys. There was one 
unfortunate slip: the correspondent should have said 


confined in Lhasa itself will be worth much to British 
prestige. 


Mr. Reid has inaugurated his Premiership of 
Australia with a couple of excited addresses in no 
way calculated to strengthen his not too firm grip of 
the political machinery of the country. To charge 
arrogance, corruption and insanity against a Labour 
party, which is bound to have a large if not prepon- 
derant following in a community such as the Australian, 
is just the sort of ineptitude we should expect from Mr. 
Reid. He is prepared to go any length just now to 
undermine the position of the Socialists who have, he 
contends. utterly destroyed public confidence by vision- 
ary schemes. He is sure that he has rendered the 
Commonwealth a lasting service by securing ‘‘a period 
of fiscal peace”, which is Mr. Reid’s way of saying 
that he has subordinated his own free-trade views in 
order to secure protectionist support in forming his 
Whatever Mr. Reid may think of 
the Labour party, it is certain that Australia has no 
idea of playing fast and loose with its economic pos- 
sibilities by adopting a general system of free imports. 
The suggestion that Mr. Reid’s accession to office 
means a set-back for imperial preferential tariffs is, 
in our opinion, based on a misconception. He has 
never been a real cosmopolitan in his economic faith, and 
the very men with whom he has coalesced are among 
those most convinced that preferential tariffs would be 
good for Australia and the Empire. 
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The Blue-book just issued on the position of British 
Indians in the Transvaal is most humiliating and painful 
reading. It is an elaborate sarcasm on the so-called 
British Empire. Here we have one portion of the 
Empire asking for drastic powers to prevent the in- 
habitants of another portion, equally British subjects 
with themselves, from coming into their colony at all, 
and to subject them to humiliating conditions when 
they do come. The Colonial Secretary has sanctioned 
the former but not the second proposal. We are not 
surprised that the Government of India refuses to allow 
the emigration of Indian subjects under these condi- 
tions. British subjects ought not to be treated as aliens. 


against the Hereros are hardly borne out by unofficial 
accounts of what is happening in South-West Africa. 
The fears entertained in Berlin that after so many 
months’ fighting the real struggle is only beginning 
would appear to be entirely justified. Last week 
General von Trotha inflicted what he apparently con- 
sidered to be a crushing blow on the rebels. There were 
heavy casualties, large captures of cattle and a pursuit 
which only terminated owing to the difficulties pre- 
sented by a waterless country. This week the news 
comes that the Hereros have broken back and 
are now spreading terror throughout the country from 
which they were expelled after terrible punishment a 
few days previously. General von Trotha has had 
to return and begin his work all over again. No 
doubt the Germans were wholly unfitted by training to 
cope with a mobile native force, and the German officer 
has had to learn at serious cost how to conduct opera- 
tions to which the British have become accustomed 
through long and varied experience. Colonel Leutwein 
probably knew better how to deal with the Hereros 
than any officer now on the spot and he was recalled. 
If the Hereros are determined to resort to guerilla'tactics, 
the German forces in South-West Africa. appear to be 
wholly inadequate to the task of restoring order, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the Ov ambas are going 
to the assistance of the Hereros. 


Our army manceuvres this year are likely to prove of 
an exceptionally interesting character. The First 
Army Corps from Aldershot is to be embarked on 
transports, and is to attempt a landing on the east 
coast of England. Needless to say the cost of this, to 
us, most novel kind of maneceuvres is likely to be con- 
siderable; and it is consequently strange that a 
Government, which has accepted to their extreme con- 
clusion the contentions of the ‘‘blue water” school, 
should have consented to so large an outlay as this 
will necessarily involve. According to the ‘* blue 
water” men we are safe from anything more con- 
siderable than a raid of 5,000 men. Yet these man- 
ceuvres, which are of course supposed to present an 
accurate picture of possible warlike operations, make 
allowance for a raid of two complete divisions, and 
most of the troops of the First Army Corps! 


The new order in council, which defines the duties 
and scope of the army council and the Inspector- 
General, places the military administration more com- 
pletely under the thumb of the Secretary of State than 
it has ever been before. We anticipated of course that 
sole parliamentary responsibility would be centred in 
the political chief, and that there would be no collective 
parliamentary responsibility in the case of the army 
council. 
to vary the duties of the members as shall seem best to 
him ‘‘ from time to time”. The members are respon- 
sible to him for the conduct of their business, and with 
a council composed of a comparatively insignificant 
set of military members, whose opinion we know has 
already on one important occasion at least been 
flouted—no Commander in Chief, and an 
General ‘‘ under the orders and direction of the army 
council ””—we fail to see how the army could be 
placed more completely at the mercy of a politician, a 
result diametrically opposite to that which was aimed 
at by the Esher Committee. 


Lord Minto, the retiring Governor-General of Canada, 
must be careful in his farewell utterances, or he will 


incur the displeasure of the Laurier Government. He 
cannot share the fate of Lord Dundonald because his 
term is practically up, but neither must he run risks of 
encouraging an agitation for the appointment of local 
men to the viceregal office. He has been visiting the 
Plains of Abraham above Quebec—one of the many 
spots within the British Empire hallowed by historic 
association. Here Wolfe and Montcalm both fell in 
the struggle for the dominion of the West. To Canada, 
for whom the battle meant so much, the spot is sacred, 
but recently the spirit of vandalism in the shape of 
modern ‘‘ improvements” and modern factories has 
appeared upon the scene. Lord Minto has the courage 


to condemn the ruthless destruction of ancient land- 
German official reports of the military operations | 


marks, and particularly the sacrifice of any part of the 
‘* glorious battlefield”. As the Laurier Government is 
responsible for these things we are astonished that some 
ministerial protest has not been forthcoming at Lord 
Minto’s unwarrantable departure from constitutional 
practice and public indulgence in sentiments of a purely 
British character. In the eyes of the French Canadian 
Premier the desire of the Governor-General to preserve 
the scene of Wolfe’s victory intact can only be another 
exampie of foreign impertinence. 


Sir Francis Bertie’s appointment to the Embassy at 
Paris is happy in every way. For many years he did 
admirable work at the Foreign Office, and at Rome he 
has been a success. He has ability and experience, 
and, as important as either, ‘ ‘*backbone”’. We do not 
hesitate to say that in more than one critical foreign 
situation it would have been good for this country if 
Mr. Bertie could have had his way. Our diplomatic 
service is not the ablest in the world; we could do with 
a good many more Sir Francis Berties. And nowhere 
was there more room for improvement than ia Paris. 
Sir Edmund Monson never quite filled the place. It is 
part of an ambassador’s business to be on show ; and 
he has no right to despise externals or to shun them. 
An ambassador is not a mere private gentleman, and if 
he persists in acting and living as though he were, he 
fails as an ambassador. And if this is true of an 
ambassador everywhere, it is more true in Paris than 
anywhere else. 


It was not to be expected that anything particularly 
new would be said at Cambridge on the subject of 
cotton production within the Empire, but the further 
reduction of the Lancashire operatives’ working hours 
per week emphasises the necessity for energy in pro- 
moting the objects of the British Cotton-growing 
Association, if still worse things are not going to be- 


| fall. It is estimated that some millions of workers 


have been affected directly or indirectly by the shortage 
in the supply. Lancashire at any rate can account for 
a disproportionate share in the general fall in wages 
shown in recent official returns. Mr. J. A. Hutton in 
a useful paper explained the steps already taken to put 
large tracts of territory within the Empire under cotton. 
In due time we ought to be independent of the foreigner, 
and we are glad to see that even Professor Marshall, in a 
reference to the proposal for international co-operation, 
expressed his doubts whether in this matter we are not 
risking *‘ an excess of cosmopolitanism "—the view we 
have always taken in these columns. Mr. Balfour does 
not look to increased production to do away wholly with 


_ the evil of gambling in futures, from which Lancashire 
_ has suffered acutely, but gambling in futures generally 


_ arises from actual or assumed shortage in crops. 
But the Secretary of State is also empowered | 
| in Chicago is a case in point. 


| of the Chicago speculators. 


The 
attempt witnessed this week to establish a wheat corner 
Fortunately the Canadian 
North-West may be depended on to defeat the designs 
But the mere suggestion 
of an American wheat corner should be sufficient to 
make the British people realise the importance of im- 


_ perial supplies in corn as in cotton. 


Inspector | 


Of other papers, there was nothing very scientific, 
but much that was popularly interesting, in that on 
the recent report on Physical Degeneration and the 
proposal to have an anthropometric survey. Dr. F. C. 
Shrubsall gave particulars of experiments which seem 
to show that the fair-haired do not stand town life so 
well as the brunettes. The brunettes are likely to 
increase therefore, as Mr. Balfour remarked, and the 


i 
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qualities of the fair-haired will diminish. This is the THE POWERS AND CHINESE NEUTRALITY. x 
kind of information of which we have a good deal, but 
it dées not help much in suggesting remedies. The B* far the most dangerous situation in which the P 
anthropometric survey is to give us more ; but what if | neutral Powers find themselves involved by the Ji 
town life cannot be made healthy in spite of health war between Russia and Japan has arisen out of what n 
legislation and we must live in the country if we are may be termed the ineffective neutrality of China. It le 
not to degenerate? Also education which brings men at ape any the of 
from the lower into the middle class means later war if any attempt were made by an individual neutra al 
marriage and fewer children, so that those who are left as — of C 
will not be so good. But after all there is more com- on the point of happening, it was said, by the Unite th 
fort in the ound statement that, given good surround- States interposing to prevent an alleged intention on be 
ings even in towns, there is soon a recovery from the part of Japan to attack the Russian cruiser and 
| the effects of slum conditions. It seems to be admitted destroyer the *‘ Askold” and the ‘‘ Grosovoi”, which . 28 
that the most general sign of degeneration is the teeth: have been in the harbour of Shanghai since the 12th of the m 
we are evolving jaws too short for the wisdom present month. The peril of such action on the part of th 
teeth. How this is to be altered, any more than tight the United States is obvious; firing on the Japanese in 
lacing and tight boots, the medical pundits do not say. in defence of Chinese neutrality would have been an al 
ep act of hostility committed by the States against Japan er 
On the whole we suspect the British Association of a as muchas if it had been in defence of its own neutrality. pe 
tendency to shirk pure science. No doubt many of the At such a juncture of events as the present any action of th 
papers on social and topical matters are interesting, aS one neutral power to protect China against the dis- of 
indeed we have just pointed out, but we have the  yegard of her status both by Russia and Japan would ne 
feeling, was the British Association needed to tell us have the appearance of siding with one of the belli- th 
this? Also has not an eye to the guineas of temporary gerents against the other. If the States by force had th 
associates something to do with the choice of subjects? prevented Japan from attacking the Russian vessels in de 
We do not quite see where true scientific discussion Shanghai, the obvious complementary duty to that ar 
comes in in any of the proceedings of the annual would have been the insistence on Russia dismantling w 
gathering. All the papers are prepared long before- her vessels; for both have been equally guilty of in- be 
hand, and printed; speakers are selected, and spon- fringing the rights of neutrality of China. It is not as 
taneity there is none. There can be no exchange of at all likely that the States or any other single R 
| views, no useful comparison of notes. The wholething Power would embark upon any such invidious and Pc 
reminds us too much of the Oxford and Cambridge  officious enterprise; and the report that the States th 
summer extension meetings. The picnic air pervades intended to do so has been shown to be untrue. What as 
' all. People go to the meeting as to a festivity, caring the States cannot do no other single neutral Power ha 
hardly more for science than they know. It iseasy to can do; and yet it is essential to remove a source of ha 
see the use and the pleasure of scientists of all branches danger which as long as the war lasts will remain of 
and all degrees meeting one another personally, no always threatening to drag other parties into the he 
matter what they talk about when there. Butthe mere contest. us 
! holiday maker should be absent ; it ought indeed to be It is an anomaly of the most striking character that to 
| very unpleasant for him to be there. Why does he not q neutral Power should be dependent on the services‘ no 
feel like a fish out of water when with the British of others as is China for the protection of her terri- Wz 
: Association ? torial waters from invasion. She cannot defend to 
In the public interest it is satisfactory that Mr. Adolf er own —_ —_ this ~— “oo a the be 
Beck has refused to accept the offer of £2,000, if accept- Property and subjects of other Fowers in those - 
ance would have meant that no inquiry is to be held as to territorial waters to the perils of war. The subjects he 
the circumstances of his convictions. “But it is even more 4 other nations cry out to be Se byw 
important that such a case should be employed to do what is seen to be a futility, 
it is admirably fitted for doing, that is to enforce the 
lesson that liberty and life ought not to be dependent 2/™0st too strong to be resisted in spite of the manifest _ 
on the mere ruling of one man as to the admissibility or @@"ger, of becoming implicated in formal belligerency fe 
rejection of evidence. No lawyer would care to “say with either Russia ” Japan with consequences which ha 
positively that the evidence designed to prove John "O° One can foresee. Yet if China cannot perform her 
Smith the real culprit was wrongly excluded ; and he duties towards neutrals trom the fact of her not being i 
7 would be rather audacious to say that it was rightly able to defend her pan rights and dignity the protection = 
excluded when ultimately the fact that Adolf Beck was 
nor China can do single-handed. Russia and Japan 
dence to have been admitted. But in any case, | Have both flouted Chins because. she is weak, 
before such a Court, there would have been no possi- ay 
bility of Mr. Beck being charged and convicted a second made Doth Delligerents to sunmit to thew 
pred been released before he had Russia’s of the of China was not 
apparent a ifu as was Japan’s in capturing the | 
Any expression of grief for the unhappy fate of the ‘‘ Reshitelni” ; at Shanghai it is the Russians who are anc 
party of young people who perished in Lough Neagh _ the initiators of the trouble. But it is useless to argue at 
or of admiration for their heroism must fall short of | the question of the relative culpability of the belligerents. a ¢ 
what every man and woman feels who reads the Neither of them has brought about any complication at Mii 
distressing story. We turn aside in horror at the Tsing-Tau because there they have to deal withGermany, fur 
details and try to let our imagination dwell only on and there is no possibility of either belligerent mistak- her 
the heroic side of the disaster. Miss Winifred Green's ing her inclination and power to maintain an effective Wa: 
bravery and physical endurance are a remarkable neutrality. What the Powers have done by limiting Jap 
illustration of what some women can do in great the sphere of land operations to a definite area Tol 
i emergencies. Only too recently another woman, Lady so as to protect China’s neutrality ought now to be and 
Hilda McNeill, sacrificed her life, and Miss Green’s done in regard to her territorial waters. The danger par 
devotion was not less, though her skill and strength, of the irruption of the belligerents over land frontiers mal 
when they no longer availed to help others, enabled her has proved to be less than that which has occurred at wat 
to save herself. It is remarkable how the men of the the water boundaries. In the former case it was fore- Seiz 
party were first exhausted. Probably if Mr. Frank seen, and the facts of China’s helplessness were recog- neu 
Green had not been injured he could have swum ashore nised and the proper steps taken for protecting her Jap 
for help. Miss Green subsequently showed by her own against any encroachment of the belligerents. The Th: 
‘ swimming that she could have done this herself, but sphere of guardianship of the neutral Powers ought to sho 
probably as a woman she distrusted her physical powers | be enlarged, and what China cannot. do for herself hol 
through inexperience of them. ! should be undertaken for her by a combination of the the 
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Powers not in her interests but their own. Russia or 
Japan might defy any single Power's interposition but 
neither could defy the Powers acting in concert. As 


long as the war lasts the effectiveness of China’s | ; 
things too late for them to profit others or add to his 


neutrality should be formally guaranteed in her ports 
and harbours as her land territory outside Southern 
Manchuria has been for the purposes of the war, and as 
the effective neutrality of Belgium and Switzerland has 
been permanently guaranteed. 

As to the other matters that have so excited people, 
Russia’s wide definition of contraband, and her employ- 
ment of the Volunteer fleet vessels in the search for it, 
they are not nearly so pregnant with danger as is the 
ineffective neutrality of China. There was never 
anything in the contraband question which would have 
embroiled any of the Powers with Russia, with the 
possible consequence of other Powers being impelled by 
their interests or alliances into the war. Moot points 
of international law raised by belligerent action induce 
neutrals to put forward propositions and agree upon 
them by diplomacy or conference after a war is over ; 
they do not employ force when their rights are 
doubtful. The sinking of the ‘‘ Knight Commander” 
and the cruises of the ‘‘ Smolensk” and ‘‘ Peterburg ” 
were more perilous instances, but they have ceased to 
be ominous through the prudent concessions and 
assurances made by Russia. There was a theory that 
Russia was deliberately endeavouring to involve the 
Powers and create a general imbroglio. This is a 
theory too absurd to be believed and ascribed to the 
astutest diplomatists in Europe. What would Russia 
have gained by creating a situation in which she would 
have had France by her side to meet the combination 
of Great Britain and Japan? France could not have 
helped Russia with an army in Manchuria ; and the only 
use she could have made of her fleet would have been 
to harass us here on our own coasts. It could 
not only not have redressed the balance of the naval 
warfare but would have turned it the more decidedly 
to the disadvantage of Russia. When the scare is 
being revived by the report that the ‘‘ Smolensk ” has 
not been withdrawn from commission, but has resumed 
her operations in South African waters, though 
the facts are doubtful, still we may be sure that 
Russia has no intention of deliberately breaking the 
pledges which Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne 
accepted as adequate. The status of the Volunteer 
fleet was at that time ambiguous and Russia would not 
have been without support for her contentions; but 
now what Power would associate itself with such a 
flagrant breach of faith? This supposed danger is fan- 
ciful ; the reality lies in the possibility of such compli- 
cations as have arisen at Chi-fu and Shanghai, and 
against these the Powers ought to provide by guaran- 
teeing the effective neutrality of Chinese territorial 
waters. 

Happily for the present the particular facts arising 
out of the entrance of the ‘‘ Askold” and the ‘‘ Grosovoi” 


into Shanghai harbour are no longer threatening. But | 


it was only at the last moment that the compliance 
of Russia with the requirements of the Chinese 
Government for disarmament of the vessels averted 
another breach of international law similar to that 
at Chifu by Japan under the plea of necessity. After 
a day had been fixed for disarmament the Russian 
Minister at Pekin obtained an extension of time for a 
further four days. Japan saw in this another proof of 
her contention that China as an ineffective neutral 


Japanese Minister and Consul represented to the 
Tokio Government that decisive steps should be taken, 
and there seems to be no doubt that Japan was pre- 
paring again to take the law into her own hands and 
make another hostile irruption into Chinese territorial 
waters. Russia still suspects Japan of an intention to 
Seize the vessels, and will probably represent to the 


LORD ROSEBERY AND MOROCCO. 


N affairs of state Lord Rosebery is too often the 
victim of the esprit d’escalier. He utters his good 


own reputation. His latest pronouncement is an un- 
fortunate instance of this tendency in his character, for 
we can only believe that he perceived the fatal meaning 
of the Anglo-French Agreement with respect to Morocco 
when the time was past for him to attempt to arrest 
its completion. We must suppose that he saw the 
inevitable outcome of Lord Lansdowne’s carelessness 
from the first, but knowing that opposition on his own 
part would increase his unpopularity with the bulk of 
his own party as well as irritate the majority of the 
nation (who do not think but wanted to ‘*‘ make it up” 
with France) refrained from givirg utterance in the 
proper place to those ‘*‘mournful and supreme con- 
victions " on the matter, which were the first thoughts 
of most people who had taken the trouble to balance 
in their own minds the pros and cons of the whole 
arrangement with France. Why did he not move in 
the House of Lords before the ink of this ‘insane 
convention”? was dry? He might have been found in 
antagonism to his own party there, but he would, even 
if unsupported, have given tokens of that prescience 
which time justifies and which constitutes the only true 
claim to statesmanship. He would too have given the 
weight of his authority and experience in foreign affairs 
to the forlorn hope so gallantly and sagaciously 
attempted by Mr. Robson in the other House in the 
face of overwhelming odds. Weso rarely find ourselves 
in substantial harmony with Lord Rosebery’s views on 
political matters that we regret the more that, with so 
strong a case, he has refrained from fighting it and only 
comes in at the death with an expression of sombre 
regret at the folly of the jury. The duty of a statesman 
in Lord Rosebery’s place was to do his best to arrest 
the verdict while it hung in the balance. 

His action as ever has been weak, but his views are 
painfully sound and we do not think he has been fairly 
charged with refraining from setting them out at 
length. After all he has indicated them with sufficient 
clearness, and his only business in the circumstances 
was to commend Mr. Aflalo’s book* in which all the 
reasons for these views are demonstrated and developed 
in considerable volume and with great precision. Mr. 
Aflalo has a unique experience of Morocco and of the 
Sultan’s Court and is also able to reason from history ; 
therefore possesses a double qualification for the 
thankless task he has undertaken. That Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham has felt justified in writing a preface for 
him will be a further guarantee of the soundness of his 
political teaching on Morocco, for all readers of this 
Review who are well aware of Mr. Graham’s capacity 
to deal with Moorish questions. 

There are objections to the arrangement entered into 
by this country from almost every point of view. In 
some respects Mr. Aflalo only repeats the arguments 
which the SATURDAY REviEw put forward at the time it 
was first made public. The quid pro quo was grossly 
inadequate. Our establishment in Egypt and all the 
results which have flowed from it have long ceased to 
be regarded in France as supplying a casus belli. To 
put it shortly France would not fight for Egypt, and 
all she could do was to inflict pin-pricks from time to 
time. As ‘‘ Le Temps” wrote: ‘‘ England effaces her- 
self in Morocco in order that we may recognise in 


Was succumbing again to Russian influence. The Egypt what we have not been able to prevent and 


_ could not any longer hope to frustrate ”. 


France in 
Egypt had little if anything to give us and her rights 
and interests there remain intact even after the agree- 
ment. But we are told that we must look at the 
agreement as a whole. That is not what its framers 
did in the apologies that were put forward on each side, 


| for in them we found each portion treated as an entity 


neutral Powers that she ought to be safeguarded by | 


apan entering into a self-denying ordinance with them. | 


That hardly seems the form in which their authority | 
Should be invoked ; but there is abundant reason for 


holding that it is by the combination of the Powers that 
the dangers arising from China's ineffective neutrality 
may be avoided. 


and the materials of the bargain arrayed against one 
another. If therefore we are to throw the Newfoundland 
question into the balance as well, we see at once that 
there again the utmost France could effect was the 
infliction of pin-pricks. She still retains the solid 


* The Truth about Morocco.” By M. Aflalo, London: Lane. 
1904. 75. 6d. net. 
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possession of the two islands, S. Pierre and Miquelon, 
and obtains the right of buying bait. In return for her 
concessions in New foundland we gave her the Gambia 
enclave, so valuable for the development of her West 
African trade. If then we do ‘look at the agreement 
as a whole”, we think there is even less ground for 
mgetins it with satisfaction than if we take it piece- 
meal. In order to ease slight friction, which, as France 
had already demonstrated, would never become serious, 
we threw an empire into the scale on the French side 


and are now bidden to plume ourselves on our adroit- | 


ness. 

We must remember that the cases of Morocco and 
Egypt are not in pari materia, because French influence 
was not by any means predominant in the former 
country, in fact that of England was more considerable 
as is her trade. English imports into Morocco in 1901 
were of the value of "£9 29,781 out of a total of imports 
of £1,714,262. With the spread of French influence in 
and control over the country we shall find our trade 
going the way it has gone in Madagascar and Tunis. 
It has been put forward in argument that, if this should 
be so, we can retaliate on France by penalising her 
imports to Egypt. The fallacy of this contention is 
demonstrated very easily, inasmuch as French imports 
into Egypt are infinitely below our own and therefore 
the comparison between our relative positions falls to 
the ground. Mr. Aflalo points out with great abun- 
dance of illustration that Morocco is capable of produc- 
ing almost anything. Without accepting his exuberant 
estimates in their entirety it is certain that the produc- 
tive potentialities of the land are enormous and its 
mineral supplies in all probability almost equally great. 
We have therefore abandoned a field for development 
by British energy without any sound reason and with 
no sort of adequate compensation in return. 

Lord Rosebery has said nothing as to the economic 
blunder committed by our diplomacy in thus mortgaging 
the future of Moorish development, but he doubtless 
is well aware of it. The strategical and political blunders 
are of course as he indicates no less gross. It is 


true that France has bound herself not to fortify the | 


coast from Melilla on the Mediterranean to the mouth 
of the Sebou on the Atlantic, but experience shows in 
the case of all nations that such declarations are worth 
little. We are not insinuating any particular obliquity 
of conduct in French statesmen. The deliberate inten- 
tion to break promises is rarely present ; the opportunity 
leads to the violation. Pressure of circumstances may 
make them impossible to keep or very difficult. We 
are glad to see that in the current number of the 
‘Revue des Deux Mondes” M. Charmes commends 
our upright conduct in steadfastly maintaining the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Utrecht, now two hundred years 
old. But instances of violated pledges are not lacking 
in our history, and the fidelity of France to this par- 
ticular pledge will probably depend in the future on our 
readiness to insist on it by force of arms, and should 
she misjudge the situation, then the mournful prog- 
nostics of Lord Rosebery will be more than justified. 
The grave political blunder committed in this matter 
was the insolent flouting of Spain. It is a melancholy 
comment upon the vaunted consideration of our diplo- 
macy for the weak. Spain actually holds a strip of the 
Morocco coast and yet, by Mr. Balfour’s own admission, 
we did not go through the bare courtesy of consulting 


her upon the matter before the agreement was con- | 


cluded between France and ourselves. The friendship 
or hostility of Spain in a great war might make a grave 
difference to ourselves, for if her naval and military 
power at the present moment is at a low ebb, her har- 
bours are many and might prove of vital importance. 
Mr. Afialo fears a possible alienation of Ceuta to France, 
but Spain is by no means friendly to French ambitions 
and her pride would visit with condign displeasure any 


statesman, or the dynasty itself, who bartered away so | 


supreme a national asset. The danger that undoubtedly 
does arise will come from the wilful rejection of an 
unequalled chance of binding Spain to us by an appeal 
to her national pride which so chivalrous a nation could 
never have forgotten. 

What then might have been done in this matter of 
Morocco, apart altogether from the Anglo-French 
agreement, for it would seem that even Mr. Cunning- 


hame Graham fears that the Moors absolutely left to 
themselves can never, after years of European intrigue, 
work out their own salvation? Some sort of judicious 
assistance from without has become a necessity. Mr. 
Aflalo argues strongly for a dual control by France and 
England. We do not think that solution ideal but it is 
better than the present one. It would at all events 
have given us an equal share in the future development 
of the country. Perhaps the best arrangement would 
have been the appointment of a council of the Great 
Powers to supervise the administration and the abso- 
lute neutralisation of the coast-line, which has been 
actually suggested by French experts. But our own 
action in handing over the settlement of Morocco 
entirely to France offends Spain, disquiets the Moham- 
medan world, places our trade in jeopardy, threatens 
serious complications on strategical grounds, and does 
not finally arrange all our disputes with France. At 
present the two countries are in the enjoyment of the 
lune de miel which may arrive even in the case of ill- 
arranged unions, but we regard with grave apprehen- 
sion the inevitable arrival of la lune rousse. 

We desire, as all must do, to maintain good relations 
with France, but no instrument can have lasting effects 
which ignores the future for the sake of momentary 
ease. We have always been curious to know how this 
matter strikes Mr. Chamberlain with his vast experience 
of colonial affairs. We may recall, as a matter of specu- 
lative interest, that it was brought about some months 
after he had left the Ministry. If he shares Lord 
Rosebery’s views, we can only regret that some com- 
bination of effort did not work to correct the evil in 
time. 


JAURES AND BEBEL. 


AURES the Frenchman and Bebel the German 
J are the two men who represent to the ordinary 
observer of political movements the forces and tendencies 
of contemporary Socialism. It might have been ex- 
pected therefore when the International Socialist Con- 
gress held its meetings at Amsterdam, as it was doing 
from the fourteenth to the twentieth of this month, that 
apart from the usual Socialistic commonplaces and 
formulae the discussion of anything really essential 
and vital would connect itself with one or both of these 
names. This is what has in fact happened, and we 
find that there has been a difference as to the policies 
which each of them enunciates which may have the 
effect of splitting up the Socialist party proper, and may 
in France at least have considerable influence on the 
course of general politics there. M. Jaurés has, as is 
well known, associated himself officially with the pre- 
sent French Government under M. Combes’ premier- 
ship. M. Millerand was another leader of French 
Socialism who also accepted office in what irreconcileable 
French Socialists never weary of stigmatising as 
government by the bourgeoisie. Both these leaders 
were denounced by the rigid school of Socialism and 
had a sort of excommunication passed upon them. 
Whether or not Socialists should become members. 
of Governments founded on individualism, and not 
having as a distinctive objective the realisation of 
Socialistic theories of property, became the burning 
question of Socialism on the Continent. At a German 
Congress of Socialists Herr Bebel obtained a decision 
that such a step constituted a betrayal of Socialistic 
principles; this view was taken by a French 
Congress, and the condemnation of M. Jaurés and M. 
Millerand followed. In the International Congress just 
ended, where Socialists from all parts of the world met, 
the question was again submitted to this Ecumenical 
assemblage for final approval or disapproval. The 
result of the voting was that the action of the French 
Socialists has been approved. It creates no new situa- 
tion, and only registers the fact that Socialism is already 
weakened by its divisions. 

In England we have the Fabians who take M. Jaureés’ 
view that the permeation of society by Socialism will 
be best secured by its leaders influencing government in 
official positions if they are sufficiently strong to be ad- 
mitted. Opposed to this we have the Independent Labour 
party who under Mr. Keir Hardie’s inspiration are like 
the followers of Herr Bebel and will have no dealings with 
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the established order of things: in our English dialect 
Liberals and Conservatives. The question is certainly 
not acute in England, as there is no Socialist party which 
has had any chance of declining the honour. We have 
various degrees of Socialism amongst both Liberals and 
Conservatives ; and they have been mostly generated 
by the Fabian tactics. An organisation of high and 
dry Socialists who denounced any co-operation with 
parties or Governments would show itself in such an 
attitude of class antagonism that it would frighten more 
than it would persuade. We have not in England any 
analogous position to that which exists in France and 
Germany, where Socialistic parties are strong enough to 
be courted by the actual Governments. But his French 
experience seems to bear out M. Jaures’ conten- 
tion. He has made himself and his associates party to 
the ruffianly Church policy of the French Government. 


This policy was an item in the French Socialistic pro- | 


gramme; and it would be absurd to say that the 
presence of one or more of their own men in the 
Government was of no use. The same _ remark 
applies to the support they give to the Republic 
run on its present lines. They support it on the 
theory that Republicanism is the only form of Govern- 
ment for a Socialistic régime ; and that though it may 
be ‘* bourgeoise ” at present it is worth preservation as 
against other forms of government which they fear and 
hate. If M. Jaures has helped them in these two 
matters by his presence in the Government there is a 
presumption that in other matters more purely of 
Socialistic economics he would also aid them from that 
position. On the other hand, in Germany, where the 
doctrine of aloofness has been acted on, Herr Bebel has 
his telling retort on M. Jaurés that Germany is a better 
governed country than France—from the Socialistic point 
of view—despite its not being Republican. It is certainly 
a fact that in Germany practical Socialistic legislation 
and administration have been more in evidence of recent 
years than they have been in France notwithstanding 
its Republic and the later assistance of M. Jaurés. He 


has apparently been too much absorbed in the political : 


struggle, and we have heard little of beneficent 
labour legislation or more distinctively social projects. 
This fact may point the charge of the rigid Socialists, 
that by becoming Opportunist the Socialist inevitably 
is drawn into the vortex of ‘‘ bourgeois” politics and 
ceases to serve the cause to which he is sworn. That 
Jaures is personally less keen no one would say who 
knows his immense labour on those four volumes of which 
he is the author in the ‘* Histoire Socialiste ” now being 
prepared under his editorship. The ‘‘ mouvement écono- 
mique ” is, as always with him, the ultimate aim, and for 
him it is the secret of the Revolution that it prepared 
for this movement. It did this by the creation of the 
democracy which embraces in its scope whatever contri- 
butes to ‘‘la grandeur humaine’’; and is not limited 
by narrow formulae of economics—even of ‘‘l’écono- 
mie socialiste ”’. 

M. Jaurés might very well point his moral of the 
harm an irreconcilable attitude to the national Govern- 
ment may do by reference to the effect certain passages 
of Herr Bebel’s speech have had in Germany. Herr 
Bebel has talked treason. His doctrinaire Republi- 
canism has led him to express. a wish—not pious—that 
a Sedan for Germany might give her a Republic as 
France obtained hers. He dares express a wish of 
this kind, as if to show his utter indifference to the 
German patriotism in his absorption in the ideals 
of a theoretical and remote Socialism. What must be 
the effect in Germany of such a declaration? We 
recognise what M. Jaurés means when he says that Ger- 


man Social Democracy is condemned, notwithstanding _ 


its three millions of votes, to a kind of political immo- 
bility, and conceals by means of uncompromising 
declarations the inactivity to which it is reduced by the 
Imperial Constitution. What place for activity can 
there be in the Imperial Constitution for a party that 
takes up this attitude? It excludes itself from being a 
factor in any attempts at reform that are not revolu- 
tionary, or treasonable as the Germans are saving of 
Herr Bebel’s Republicanism. It leaves the credit of 
Socialistic measures to the Government to which it is 
irreconcilably antagonistic ; and whatever measures of 
this kind are taken, and many have been taken, owe 


their initiation not to the Socialist party but to the 
Imperial Government acting as the guardians of the 
public health, strength, and safety. M. Jaurés ought to 
have nothing more to do with International Socialist Con- 
gresses. He is too brilliant, and at the same time 
too level-headed, to keep company with the men who 
carried that resolution, more idiotic even than mon- 
strous, to the effect that ‘‘the British Government, by 
continually robbing and draining more and more the 
resources of the people, is purposely causing extreme 
pauperisation and is creating the scourge of famine and 
privations on a greater and greater scale among more 
than 200,000,000 inhabitants of British territory in 
India.” The advocates who have won this verdict 
were two British subjects: Mr. Hobson “ of the Fabian 
Society” and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. We admire M. 
Jaurés so much for his personal gifts that we would 
wish him better company ; and we detest his and M. 
Combes’ anti-Christian policy so heartily that if the 
Socialist schism disintegrates the bloc at the sam. ‘ime 
we shall be extremely glad. 


THE COST OF CONSCRIPTION. 


HE letter which the National Service League has 
addressed to us this week recalls attention to 


/ an extraordinary document which Mr. Arnold-Farster 


‘ 


has presented to Parliament purporting to estimate the 
cost of conscription. We have rarely seen more 
fallacious figures than those produced by the War 
Secretary. Many curious and misleading War Office 
returns have at different times been produced by pre- 
ceding Ministers. But for sheer and downright play- 
ing with facts and probabilities the one in question 
is easily supreme. Its fallacies and inaccuracies are 
so transparent and clumsy that it is little else than 
an insult to the intelligence of Parliament to present 
to it such a document. It might have been a kindly 
inference to suppose that its shortcomings were 
due to ignorance of the working of the modern 
European military systems, or possibly of our own 
recruiting business. But we regret that even this 
loophole can hardly be allowed, although the state- 
ment appears to be in a sense a personal one as regards 
the Secretary of State. For we cannot think that it 
was prepared in the branch of the Adjutant-General’s 
department which is expert in such matters. So we 
must perforce conclude that its misrepresentations and 
inaccuracies are to be ascribed to the exigencies of 


political expediency. 


The total misconception of the whole subject, dis- 
played by this white paper, is so glaring that it is 
difficult to know where to begin in criticising it. We are 
told that the cost of the introduction of a system of con- 
scription would increase the estimates by 4 25,900,000. 


| This figure is arrived at by the assumption that the 


number of men to be raised each year would be 380,000 ; 
that the officers and non-commissioned officers of this 
force would be paid at army rates, and conscripts at 
the rate of 1s. a day ; and that in order to obtain men 
in such circumstances for the regular army to serve 
abroad, the present rate of regimental pay, except as 
regards officers, would have to be doubled. The whole 
cost of this amounts to £31,944,000. Against this 
sum, however, Mr. Arnold-Forster allows the saving 
obtained by the consequent abolition of the Militia and 
Volunteers, and the reduction of 30,000 men in the 
personnel of the regular army. Let us first consider 
the number of conscripts which it is estimated will be 
taken. No exact figures at present exist as to the 
number of young men who annually attain the service 
age. Actuaries, however, estimate that it amounts to 
400,000 a year. Now in all conscript armies there are 
a certain number of exemptions. Candidates for the 
priesthood, which in our case would include the English, 
Irish, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian and Wesleyan 
Churches, are usually exempted; and there are also 
certain exemptions made for family reasons. These 
generally include the only sons of destitute widows, or 
those whose parents are incapacitated from managing 
their own affairs, and the sole surviving brothers of 
those who have died on active service. In addition 
there must also be a certain number who are awaiting 
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trial for criminal offences, or who are undergoing 
sentence. But far more important and considerable, 
from our point of view, are the numbers which we 
require for the navy and the mercantile marine. The 
navy and marines annually require 15,coo men ; and it 
has been estimated that the mercantile marine, police 
and constabulary, annually demand some 60,000 men. 
The importance of making every allowance, as far as we 
are concerned, for the mercantile marine is obvious ; 
and all those who are bona fide engaged in the shipping 
or fishing trades afloat should of course be exempted. 
Finally it must be remembered that even in such altered 
circumstances the regular army would still absorb at 
least 35,000 recruits a year, who would clearly not be 
counted amongst the conscripts. What then is left ? 
35,000 for the regular army, 15,000 for the navy and 


marines, 60,000 for the mercantile marine and public | 


services produce a total of 110,000, which deducted 
from 400,000 only leaves 290,000 without taking into 
account the exemptions which have been enumerated 
above. But a very large proportion of this 290,000 
would be composed of those who were physically unfit 
to serve. For instance in the German army in 1898— 
the latest authoritative figures we have at hand—out 
of a total of 503,414 recruits available 233,085 were 
unfit at the time to serve with the colours—though of 
these all but 40,431 were relegated to the Landsturm 
and Ersatz reserve—and only 219,128 were conscribed 
for actual service; to which, however, must be 
added the 44,282 who joined voluntarily with the 
possible intention of making the army their pro- 
fession. Briefly then let us call it half, which 


is probably a higher figure, from a military point | 


than we should actually require. But putting it at 
its worst or highest figure, we should only obtain 
145,000, or considerably less than half the number 
which Mr. Arnold-Forster quotes. 

The financial estimates are not more happy. The 
War Secretary advances the extraordinary doctrine 
that conscripts must be paid at the rate of Is. a 
day; and that in such circumstances it will be 
necessary, in order to attract into the army the 
requisite number of professional soldiers liable to 
serve abroad, to double the present rate of regimental 
pay. But obviously if we have conscription, and all 
are liable to serve, the question of pay, as in con- 
script armies, becomes an unimportant one. A shilling 
a day would be no recompense or consideration to 
the higher classes called upon; and, as a matter of 
practical expediency, it would be unnecessary to 
pay them anything like such a wage as a shilling a 
day, when by law they are compelled to serve. In the 
same way citizens have to perform such duties as 
sitting on juries free of remuneration and at possibly 
great inconvenience to themselves. In conscript countries 
the pay is infinitesimal; and if in such a case we fixed it at 
sixpence a day, we should be paying a much higher rate 
than do other nations. No one outside the War Office, 
and without all the information which can be obtained 
there, can draw up an accurate estimate of what a 
conscript system would cost. Till we have a Govern- 
ment really willing to consider the subject in an 
impartial light, the advocates of conscription must 
necessarily be placed at an extreme disadvantage in 
presenting their cause. Authoritative figures cannot be 
produced, whilst the Government can always damn the 
idea in its entirety by answering that its cost is totally 
prohibitive. But though we are thus not prepared to 
offer an alternative set of estimates, we have perhaps 
said enough to show that Mr. Arnold-Forster’s figures 
at any rate are grossly excessive and appallingly inac- 
curate both as regards numbers and cost; and that 


there can be no possible necessity for doubling the pay | 


of the regular solder who is liable at all times to serve 
abroad. 

The latest treatment meted out to the case of com- 
pulsion is only on a par with the attitude which has all 
along been adopted. Persistent efforts have been made 
to ridicule the report of the Norfolk Commission, as 
the wild and foolish frivolities of a set of irresponsible 
nonentities. It is true the Commission in question was 
composed of some nonentities ; but it also comprised 
some men of first-rate ability, and some others with 
long and extensive experience of public and military 


affairs, who would certainly not have committed them- 
selves to recommendations of the irresponsible character 
ascribed to them. On the contrary it would seem 
probable that after a long and searching enquiry, the 
majority—and in principle even Sir Ralph Knox's 
minority report agreed with them—were convinced by 


the weight of professional evidence that they had no 


alternative but to recommend some form of compulsion. 


THE CITY. 


| ha the absence of public support, the Stock markets 
have during the past week given themselves over 
to the influence of foreign politics. The Shanghai in- 
cident was regarded by the City as making for inter- 
national mischief, if not handled with care, and having 
nothing more urgent to engage their energies members 
of the House allowed their fancy to run wild on the 
possibilities of the situation. The closing days of a 
nineteen-day account in the idlest month of the year 
were scarcely likely to witness cheerful conditions even 
had there been no war. Nevertheless, the account 
is finishing better than it began. The order for the 
disarming of the vessels at Shanghai removes one 
menace, and after Mr. Balfour’s statement on Thursday 
members are disposed to be more hopeful. The 
plain fact is that they are glad ‘‘the worst account 
of the year” is on the point of being arranged, 
and they look forward to the new time with better 
feelings because it is of normal duration and 
because it gives promise of rather more business, 
with the return of many good folk from the seaside. 
At the moment there is little business apart from 
‘bear ” covering, but the general situation is such 
that it would take very little in the way of encouraging 
developments to bring about a substantial recovery in 
nearly every department. Stock is not plentiful, and 
the ‘‘ bears” have been active everywhere and have 
been a trifle over-venturesome in Consols, Home 
Railways, Kaffirs, and some other markets. Herein 
is a source of strength, because these estimable people 
will be compelled to buy back, and even a little buying, 
whether on professional or public account, has an 
appreciable effect on quotations just now. 

The market in Consols and other gilt-edged securities 
has been influenced by ‘‘ bear” operations induced by 
the political factors in operation. The air being now 
somewhat clearer, prices are on the up grade again, 
and the rapidity of the recovery would be striking, were 
it not for recent experience, to the conservative people 
who remember what a respectable and staid holding 
Consols were prior to the Boer war—or rather, to be 
quite precise, before the speculative fever which became 
epidemic just at the conclusion of that war. The “bears” 
have been the principal factors, too, in the late re- 
covery in Home Railways. The July trade returns were 
discouraging, but the latest series of traffics proved to 
be less unsatisfactory than had been anticipated, and a 
few investment orders coming on to the market the 
people who had gaily sold stock which they did not 
possess found it advisable to cover themselves. The 
result has been a very smart all-round recovery in 
values, quite out of proportion to the actual amount of 
business carried through—as gauged, of course, by 
normal standards of trading. The Underground stocks 
have been most prominent. Americans have been the 
most active of all the railway markets, but they have 
been left entirely to the professional element, and that 
element on this side at least has shown that it is not 
taking risks by cutting losses, or in the happier event 
snatching profits : realising that the whole movement 
has been initiated and is being energetically carried 
through by the Wall Street ‘‘ bosses” with the object 
of unloading upon the outside speculator. The man 
who likes excitement can command it in the American 
market, but he ought to be a philosopher as well as 4 
gambler if he would emerge in a happy frame of mind, 
and the combination of gambler and philosopher is not 
commonly met with. Canadian Pacifics keep in the 
neighbourhood of 130: the shares are helped by affirity 
with Americans, by a continuance of excellent traffics, 

, and also by the belief that though the harvest be late tt 
| will nevertheless be a good one, official denials being 
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forthcoming of the report telling of serious damage 
through rust and other causes. 

The mining markets continue inactive by reason first 
and last of public neglect. The settlement in South 
Africans shows that the open account is very small, but 
there is some disposition to bid for the new time ; and, 
apart from the scarcity of stock, it is more than likely 


that the leading interests will give support within the | 


next few months on the strength of the labour outlook 
and the coming rapid increase in the output of gold. 
West Africans present a rather less forlorn appearance, 
but this is not the result of revived public interest in the 
market : it comes from ‘‘ bear” repurchases rather than 
from anything else. There is no reason why, in the 
present state of mining in West Africa, the speculator 


should have anything to do with the Jungle, especially | 


as Kaffirs and West Australians give him a fair and 
much more promising run for his money. 


INSURANCE: THE AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT. 


NX OW that policy-holders in colonial Life offices are 
“ allowed abatement of income-tax on the amount 
paid for premiums, greater interest than formerly 
attaches to these companies, and their claims to the 
confidence of policy-holders are worth careful scrutiny. 
The first colonial Life assurance company to be found 


in the life assurance returns of the Board of Trade is | 


the Australian Mutual Provident. We scarcely know 
how it comes about that its accounts are deposited 
with the British Board of Trade. It certainly does not 
seek new business in this country and we doubt if it 
would issue a new policy to anyone in the United 
Kingdom. Its agents here are Messrs. H. S. King 
and Co., but we believe they only collect premiums 
from policy-holders resident here who effected assurance 
in Australia. At one time there was some prospect of the 
Company starting a British branch, but the requisite 
majority of votes in favour of this course could not be 
obtained. The Company is such a particularly good 
one that for the sake of people over here it is much to 
be wished that the benefits it gives were available in 
this country. We are not in possession of such full 
information in regard to the Australian Mutual Provi- 
dent as we have for home companies, but the accounts 
available suggest that it is one of the best Life offices 
in the world. It was founded in 1849, holds funds of 
about £20,000,000 and has a premium income well 
over £ 1,600,000. It has 176,000 members and the 
assurances in force exceed £50,000,000. These figures 
are suggestive of the high esteem in which the Company 
is held in Australia, where it has no occasion to fear the 
competition of other companies. One great reason 
for the success of the A.M.P., which is its name 
at home, is that while it earns the high rate of 
interest which prevails in Australia it manages its 
business with the economy characteristic of English 
and Scottish companies. The interest earned is even 
now £4 115s. 3d. per cent. upon the total funds, and as 
the liabilities are valued on a 34 per cent. basis there is 
a margin of more than 1 per cent. per annum of the 
funds as contribution to surplus. The amount paid 
for commission and expenses is only 13°3 per cent. 
of the premiums, and as the provision for expenses 
is 21 per cent. there is a further balance for bonuses 
of 7°7 per cent. of the premium income. Other 
Colonial companies spend twice as much as_ the 
A.M.P. and make little or no contribution to 
surplus from this source. In these circumstances 
it is not surprising to find that its bonus re- 
sults are exceptionally good. On the assumption 
that bonuses are maintained at the rate declared 
m 1902, a whole life policy effected at age thirty 
at a premium of #10 a year would assure £415 
the first year, £450 at the end of five years, £506 in 
ten years, £622 in twenty years and £749 in thirty 
years. If these figures are compared with the results 


‘of policies which we gave ina recent article, it will be 


found that no English or Scottish companies can surpass 
v It may be mis- 
leading however to take the bonuses of the last valuation 


! 
partly depend upon previous bonuses and it can scarcely 
be expected that the rate of interest in the future will 
_ be so high as during the past thirty years, though for 
many years to come a far higher rate is likely to be 
_ earned in Australia than in the United Kingdom. The 
A.M.P. is economically managed even when judged by 
English standards ; and there are no shareholders to 
add to the expense. The Society stands out therefore 
as perhaps the best Life assurance company in the 
world, and if at any time it opened a branch here, it 
| would be sure of a hearty welcome and very cordial 
| Support. 


THE COMMON-SENSE MAN. 


HERE was a sentence in Mr. Balfour's address to 
the British Association which went to our heart. 
| ‘It may seem singular that down to, say, five years 
; ago, our race has, without exception, lived and died in 
. a world of illusions ; and that its illusions, or those with 
which we are here alone concerned, have not been about 
_ things remote or abstract, things transcendental or 
divine, but about what men see and handle, about 
those ‘ plain matters of fact’ among which common 
sense daily moves with its most confident step and 
most self-satisfied smile.” 
Mr. Balfour politely chose the’ impersonal form ; he 
_ would not hurt the feelings of any who might be listen- 
_ ing to him; but it was evident at a glance that he was 
drawing a portrait. Touched in with a few admirable 
strokes, the common-sense man was there before us. 
Mr. Balfour knows him well. We have long hoped to 
see this type shown up; and now Mr. Balfour with a 
touch, gracefully and lightly as with a feather, has 
stript him naked ; he stands a pitiful object, shivering 
to the blast of ridicule. Not only is the common-sense 
man wrong, utterly, entirely, ludicrously wrong, but he 
is most wrong precisely where he was most confident. 
It is just his own ‘‘ plain facts” that have upset him. 


at, the clever man he patronised, the scholar he pitied, 
all these are shown to have known more about the 
plain facts, the common things, in which he moved so 
freely, so comfortably, than he did all the time. Where 
is his ounce of common sense now? that ounce which 
was to outweigh the world, both worlds ? Has common 
sense then ceased to be *‘ sound” ? Everyone who has 
tried to think for himself, who has wanted to know, 
who has cared for to-morrow as well as to-day, has had 
to put up with so much from the common-sense man, 
has had so long to endure his hectoring and bullying, 
that it is no wonder we are all rejoicing at Humpty 
Dumpty’s fall. We can now examine him leisurely 
and see what this swaggerer is. 

We are not prepared to say that common sense is 
wholly an illusion; that there was never anything 
behind the phrase ; though what there is it would be 
very hard to say. One thing is clear, that whatever 
this sense is it is not common in the way of being 
general, rather the common-sense man does not think it 
common. He is never tired of insisting on his store of 
common sense as distinguishing him from other men. 
We once heard a very well-known M.P., now a pillar 
‘of Society, remark that you can buy talent but you 
cannot buy common sense. That which cannot be ex- 
changed for silver and gold in this world must certainly 
be very rare. So common sense can only mean the 
sense of common things, things common to all people ; 
but these are precisely the things in which Mr. Baltour 
has shown us conjmon sense has most hopelessly failed ; 
for nothing can be much commoner in the sense of 
widely diffused than matter itself, whatever that may 
be. And here again the common-sense man is hit 
peculiarly hard; for he is always materialist in his 
point of view ; not that he calls himself a materialist ; 
he looks down upon every ‘‘-ist”” as upon every ‘‘-ism "’ 
or ‘*-ology”; but he has no interest in anything that is 
not material; and so his own particular kingdom has 
rejected him. Still that there is something in common 
sense we are willing to admit. We might even say 
with Lord Mount Ararat in ‘‘ lolanthe”, we should not 


‘ mind having some ourselves. Sheer empiricism based 


on induction from daily events, never crossed or 


-as a guide for the future. The amounts of the bonuses , diverted by wider views, may naturally be a useful 


The dreamer he despised, the philosopher he laughed _ 
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guide within its tiny area for a brief time. It fails the 
moment a new path has to be struck out. No doubt a 
man may turn this guide to account within its limits, 
aware that it is not to be trusted beyond his nose. 
Some great men have done this; Bonaparte did. 
Less great men, but still great men, frequently over- 
look the help of such empiricism altogether. Other men 
are mainly guided by common sense, but are dimly aware 
that there are more excellent ways, and recognise the 
humility of the sphere in which they live. These are 
the plain blunt men, the Antonies, practical men who 
stop short of thinking as too high for them. We have 
no quarrel with them, honest fellows, men of the world, 
who are often the pleasantest companions. 

They differ entirely from the common-sense man 
proper. He has no illusions as to higher things or more 
excellent ways. He believes what he sees; he declines 
to trouble himself about anything that is not on the 
surface, anything that is not now and here. Anybody 
who does must be a fool; a view he does not lose a 
moment in proclaiming when he enters a room or joins 
a group in coversation. Being usually more or less gross 
in body, as in soul, he is able to shout down the thinker, 
the poet, the scholar, the philosopher; and having 
silenced the whole group, he struts away crowing 
lustily. ‘tSound common sense for me” he says, ‘‘ that’s 
worth more than all your education, your science, and 
your philosophy put together”. It is better to pick up 
knowledge than to be taught. Theory is of course 
anathema. ‘‘ Theorist” is his most damning name for 
a man next to “poet”. And what makes him so 
particularly offensive is that he can never stay to hear 
the theory which he has condemned, or to read the 
poetry he has despised. He cannot stay to waste his 
time in that way; he is a busy man; with the polite 
suggestion that you on the other hand are an indolent 
fool. 

When he has a little leisure, he is fond of taking up, 
a Shakespeare say, then he will read you a line, ‘‘ to 
take arms against a sea of troubles”; absurd: how 
can you fight the sea with swords and guns! or he will 
look at an intensely religious picture by an Old Master, 
and smile superior at ‘‘the ugliness of Madonnas ”. 
He.is satisfied that he has passed a final criticism on 
Shakespeare or Velasquez. ‘‘ There isno common sense 
in that.” The one literary man he knows something 

about and regards is Dr. Johnson! he loves him for his 
triumphant refutation of Berkeley by hitting the ground 
with his stick. There you had common sense and 
philosophy face to face: and our common-sense man 
admires the great man of letters for probably the 
silliest and most ignorant blunder he ever made. 
This confidence in the obvious is the secret of the 
—common-sense man’s swagger and of his littleness. 
He cannot believe there can be anything recondite ; 
the obvious meaning of a thing is for him always the 
right meaning ; and so he never knows the real mean- 
ing of anything. ‘‘It is all so simple” to him. He 
roams through life untouched by mystery, unstirred by 


wonder. It is curious indeed that he is not more hostile | 
to religion ; for nothing could be more alien from his ° 


point of view. What could be more useless than to 
trouble about things unseen when you are surrounded 
by things you can see? That is surely not business. 
Probably his attitude to religion is that of Washington 


Irving’s retired butcher, who thought religion an excel-— 


lent institution. It is plainly respectable ; and it keeps 
some men sober and others honest who would other- 
wise drink or steal: so there is some common sense in 
religion after all. But theology, away with it ; while 
saints are foolishness and ascetics an abomination. 
And so the common-sense man goes through life, 
often successful in his own way, never great, never 
‘noble ; he sees everything false, the great things he sees 


little, the little things big ; and himself the biggest of | 


all. He lives the victim of a life-long illusion. This 
illusion Mr. Balfour has lifted for such as are not blind. 


see himself and pity his own plight; but rather will 
regret that the Prime Minister has not more common 
sense than to waste his time on metaphysics and such 
rubbish. 


SOOTHSAYERS IN SOCIETY. 


WE are weary of the impudence with which the 
present generation persists in proclaiming that 
it is not as other generations were, but is an unparal- 


leled exponent of enlightenment, civilisation and pro-. 


gress. To hear the average modern jactitator, one 
would imagine that all previous ages were plunged in 
obscurity, ignorance and superstition, whereas it had 
remained for the present day to herald a sunrise of 
intelligence. But human nature still remains very 
much where it was and we doubt if many of us are 
wiser than our fathers. Progress in science, advances 
in comfort, new opportunities for feverish hurry, all 
these we frankly admit, but the old Adam of unreason- 
ing beliefs is still very sturdy in our midst, and, if we 
may borrow a phrase from Mrs. Browning, not with 
fools exclusively. It is of course not surprising that the 
uneducated should give way to gross superstitions, 
that a servant girl should continue to cross a gipsy’s 
hand with silver or that fortune telling by cards should 
still retain a certain popularity below stairs. Populus 
vult decipi. But it should be disappointing to the 
admirers of progress that worn-out myths and exploded 
heresies retain a streng hold upon men and women 
whose education and environment should have com- 
pelled them to be strong-minded. 

You may meet an astrologer at a dinner table and his 
talk will be of horoscopes, Venus trine to Mercury, the 


seventh house and much more gibberish which has sur-. 


vived from the days of Cagliostro. He tells you ot 
astrological magazines and societies and is ready to 
diagnose the political horizon or the career of the great 
with all the assurance of a halfpenny newspaper. He 
will give you his reasons why the German Crown Prince 
can never come to the throne and he has planetary 
information as to the approximate date of the Tsar’s. 
assassination. But he is usually strongest in his inter- 
pretation of the past. He can cast the nativity of King’ 
Alexander and Queen Draga so accurately that you 
may see for yourself how impossible it was for them to 
escape their fate. Track him to his home and you will 
find him surrounded by maps of the heavens, from 
which, with the aid of logarithms, he will calculate the 
probabilities of any event in which you may happen to 
be interested. Tell him the precise moment of your 
nativity and he will trace out your biography, past, 
present and future with all the minuteness of a Boswell. 
He may discourage you by announcing a serious illness 
ten years ago and receiving your denial with scepticism. 
It is clear to him that if you were perfectly well at the time 
you had no business to be so, and he regards your evasion 
almost in the light of a blasphemy against the stars. 
But then he is sure to console you with visions of 
approaching legacies from imaginary uncles in America 
or, in blissful ignorance that you are already married, 
he may discern the advent of a rich heiress who, as you 
learn to your disgust, is at least double your age. One 
kindly agreeable astrologer of our acquaintance has for 
the last ten years been hourly expecting an enormous 
fortune which still shows no signs of appearing. One 
morning he will be in the highest state of exhilaration 
because the stars are in an unusually favourable aspect. 
Here at last he foresees the golden moment for which 
he has so long been sighing. But the day passes away 
as usual save for the pleasure of his rosy dreams, and 
on the morrow he finds a group of malevolent planets 
hobnobbing in his House of Death and he is plunged 
into the lowest depths of despair. He scarcely dares 
to cross the road, lest he should be suddenly over- 
whelmed by a motor-car, or to taste his dinner lest it 
should induce a virulent attack of ptomaine poisoning. 
Once upon a time another amiable gentleman had re- 
course to a subterfuge. Desiring vehemently to learn 
what most, people prefer to ignore, the precise day of 
his death, and knowing that astrologers invariably with- 


hold this information, he sent his nativity to a professor 
But we fear the common-sense man will not even yet | 


of the art and alleged that it belonged to someone else. 
** Tell me without reserve ”, he wrote, ‘‘everything about 
my friend, even to the hour of his death, and I promise 
you faithfully that I will keep the information to myself ”- 
The horoscope arrived in due course and he learned not 
merely that he would die in 1910, but that he would 


_ die at sea and that if ever he visited any of four towns: 
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which were mentioned he would fall seriously ill. In 
order to test the truth of this prophecy he proceeded to 
visit these towns one by one and sure enough he 
suffered from illness as had been foretold. He ad- 
mitted that he had been in a state of some anxiety 
during each visit but indignantly denied that his 
maladies could have been induced by his own fears. 
At any rate, he was told in consolation, death at sea 
ought to be easy enough to avoid, as all he had to do 
was to remain patiently on land during the year 1910. 
“Ah!” he replied solemnly, ‘‘ but some irresistible 
circumstance will certainly compel me to go to sea 
when my appointed hour comes”’. 

Of course astrology may have some foundation of 
truth behind it to explain the hold which it has had 
over mankind during so many generations. But if it 
is anything it should be an exact science and two men 
calculating from the same horoscope should come to 
precisely the same conclusions. That this is not the 
case may only prove the incompetence of modern 
exponents, but we are inclined to believe that astrology 
has always required to be fortified by clairvoyance. 
To the modern astrologer we are disposed to say 
**Why drag in astrology ?”’’ A similar question might 
indeed be put to the rest of our modern soothsayers. The 
young lady who holds your hand at a party and pro- 
fesses to determine your character by the shape of your 
wrinkles, may be an amusing rattle or a quick judge 


of idiosyncrasies, but her theories would be just as | 
convincing without fantastic verbiage about the mount | 


of Mercury, the line of life and the girdle of Venus. 


| he shows fight. 


So too the advertising beldam who makes you shuffle | 
| to acknowledge his king as ‘‘ supremum caput” of the 


a pack of cards or twirl tea-leaves only does so to gain 
time while she makes up her mind what prophecies will 
please her victim most. We are not of those who 
would invoke the law to prevent the parting of fools 
and their money for the benefit of fortune-tellers. Such 
flies enter the spider's web with their eyes open, and 
after all no great harm is done to them. If they find 
amusement in listening to patter about themselves, 
who shall gainsay them? But when fortune-tellers 
swindle the poor and ignorant, we would make theni 
suffer smartly for it. Certainly the ingenuity of a 
professional fortune-teller is in itself educative. The 


craft with which she throws out veiled hints, the | 
subtlety with which she pounces upon any lucky © 
_ of the old England, and Thomas Cranmer sits on the 


shot, and the diplomacy which she uses to extort 
confessions are often magnificent. In a_ politician 
they would be considered the highest form of 
statesmanship. Observe the rapt far-away look with 
which she asks you abruptly ‘‘ Who is Ethel?” There 
is a possibility that you know someone of that name, 
in which case the odds are that you will afford her some 
clue for intelligent anticipations. If, however, you 
indignantly deny any such acquaintance she can always 
fall back upon the very safe statement that the name 
will be familiar to you later on. Such procedure re- 


minds us of the famous dodge of Disraeli, who, when- 


ever he met a man whom he did not know but felt he 


ought to know, inquired suavely ‘‘ How is the old | 


‘complaint ?” Playing this little comedy one day in Pall 
Mall, he was met with the disconcerting reply ‘‘ Com- 
plaint! I never had an ache or a pain in my life,” 
whereupon he put his head on one side and said with a 
‘sympathetic sigh ‘‘ Ah, I meant the wife”. The secret 
of the success of most charlatans is that, if they go on 
making a sufficient number of shots, some of them are 
bound eventually to hit the mark. Then, thanks to 
the pliability of human nature, the bad shots will be 
forgotten while the good ones cannot fail to make an 
impression. We remember the case of a clairvoyante 
who told a fair client that two good spirits were watch- 
ing over her and that their names were Juliet and Jane. 
The visitor stoutly declared that there were no such 
persons. But when she came home and told her mother 
of the episode she was reminded to her amazement that 
those were indeed the names of two sisters who had 
died in infancy. An extraordinary coincidence of this 
kind is an enormous asset in the career of a fortune- 
teller. In the case we have quoted it established a firm 
belief in a number of random prophecies, none of which 
has shown any sign of fruition, and, what was more 
important from a business point of view, it induced the 
Jady to send all her friends to this marvellous guesser. 


Fortune-telling we should say is a harmless pastime 
so long as it is not taken seriously. But what about 
educated and most respectable folk who take it very 
seriously? We are accustomed to pity Dr. Johnson 
because he could not pass a lamp-post without touch- 
ing it, but what shall we say of people who forgo 
important enterprises on days which they imagine to be 
unlucky, who deliberately make themselves the sport of 
chance or resign their reason to designing adventurers ? 
We would not fly in the face of ancient beliefs, the 
origin of which may have been forgotten, nor do we 
forget that the founders of Thirteen Clubs have often 
perished miserably. But the person who really cares 
about omens, unlucky days, upsetting salt and all the 
rest should know that he is a fool. 


THE CONVOCATION MAN OF REFORMATION 
DAYS.* 

HE great Cardinal has gone to his account, and 
Convocation is sitting at Westminster ‘mid the 
trembling Benedictines with closed doors. That ‘* piece 
of scarlet” jaded our Proctor not a little in the days of 
its power, and its fall has caught him in toils of a 
Premunire. Moreover he is truly grieved for the woes of 
Queen Kate, not the less so because the concubine whom 
bluff Hal would make Queen Anne is said to favour 
the heretics and is somewhat nervous withal at the yell 
which the Parliament men are raising over testa- 
ments mortuaries and pluralities. Nevertheless at first 
He is ready to appease offended 
majesty by a hard cash payment but he boldly demurs 


Church lest peradventure the term ‘‘ so generally included 
in the article” may be strained to an obnoxious sense. 
Indeed he wins a small success at first, and limits the new 
Erastianism by the law of Christ. But with a trembling 
old Primate who is ever chatting with the king’s coun- 
sellors and lawyers, and the Commons men petitioning 
against the ordinaries, and that Italian bred ruffian 
Thomas Cromwell eho is doing Hal’s dirty work (as erst- 
while he was doing that of the Cardinal) bullying him in 
the Convocation House, to fight is hopeless, and so 
he makes his submission, and agrees that the clergy shall 
no more enact, put in force or promulge any new canons 
save with Royal consent. So the bells toll the death knell 


throne of S. Augustine. And now our Proctor ceases to 
fight for the old order, and the divorce is voted, and not 
long thereafter there are found only five men in the 
house who either dissent or stand neutral, when the 
vote goes that the successor of S. Peter has no more 
jurisdiction in the realm given him by God than has 
any other bishop. Thereupon the heretic, Thomas 
Cromwell, walks into the Convocation house and as 
Royal Vicar-General takes his seat above our Most 


Reverend Primate, who no longer styles himself ‘‘ Apo- 


stolice sedis legatus”. It is a bitter blow for our 
Proctor when he must perforce listen to a sermon by 
Hugh Latimer, who not so long ago stood before 
Convocation a penitent heretic and now dares to insult 
orthodox dignitaries in such words as these, ‘* Our 
bishops and abbots, prelates and curates, adulterate 
the Word of God with the dreams of men like taverners 
who brew together bad and good in one pot”. 

And so through these years of England’s reign of 
terror, our Proctor sits on, in a Lower House from 
which the monks are gone, to babble anent the Six 
Articles and fresh royal divorces and the unsainting of 
the blessed Thomas of Canterbury and ‘‘ goodly 
Prymers ” and the ‘*‘ King’s Book ” until the coming of 
the young Josiah to the throne gives him bitter cause 
to regret bluff Hal. ‘‘Old times are changed, old 
manners gone”, for as he passes down Fleet Street the 
very City prentices mock at him, and snatch at his cap 
and tippet. Yet he boldly takes his seat at S. Paul’s, 
and, after listening patiently while his Most Reverend 
Metropolitan bids him to keep close by Holy Scripture 
and Dr. Ridley sermonises him in Latin, rises to ask 
that in accordance with the ancient laws and customs 


* In case any reader should be of those who cannot get away ‘from 
the spectre of the Scarlet Woman, we may point out that these eccle- 
siastical sketches are written from the point of view of the particular 
character in question avd the par'ic.lar time, 
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of.the realm and for the preservation of the Church the 
members of the Lower House of Convocation may 


have their room and be associate as members | 


with the Commons in the nether house of the 
present Parliament. It is a bold demand and pleaseth 
Stephen Gardiner as much as it irritates the Most 
Reverend. But naught comes of it and Council and 
Commissions press gaily on with the work of 
sacrilegious brigandage. Hospital and altar and 
crucifix fall ; and one day our Proctor rides from Con- 
vocation to find his fair country church robbed of all 
the riches and splendours with which the faith and 
piety of five hundred years have endowed it. But save 
to vote money he and his brethren may do naught. 
Statute follows statute, prayer-book follows prayer- 
book, commission follows commission : there are swords 
flashing in Kent and Devon; and never, as Hugh 
Latimer says, was there so much adultery, and so 
much divorcing. And when the sad boy King goes 
down to the grave it is to leave the realm at war. But 
Queen Jane reigns but ten days, and as our Proctor 
rides to London town to take his seat in Queen 
Mary’s first Convocation he hears with joy that the 
foreign heretics and foreign mercenaries are flying over 
the sea and that a ‘‘godly order’’ may be expected 
from the Queen's grace. The sermon that he hears at 
S. Paul’s likening her Highness to a new Esther or 
Deborah come to do right pleaseth him. But all 
the babble of voices that arises on the Sacramental 
disputation strikes him as unseemly, and he likes not 
the threat of the Prolocutor the Dean of Westminster 
(of whom privately men speak none too well) to send the 
little flock that maintains the Edwardine faith to gaol 
offhand. And if the truth be told he hardly enjoys the 
Romanesian bishops keeping him on his legs so long 
bareheaded this cold weather. And the citation 
to Oxford and the relighting of the Smithfield 
fires seem to portend evil. But as his friend 
Stephen Gardiner he is whirled along with the stream 
until he duly kneels on that S. Andrew's Day with 
the Lords and Commons before our Cardinal Deacon 
Pole, is restored to the unity of the Universal Church, 
and has grace to repent and sorrow for his schism. 
And next year sees him sitting at Westminster (the 
monks are there once more) in the last legatine synod 
that England will ever know, and in a chamber hard by 
the old lion his friend Gardiner lies a-dying ; but yet he 
comes forth to shake him by the hand. The Holy Father 
sends greetings ; Bonner sings Mass and our Proctor is 
told that the attractions of his table should be charity, the 
reading of holy books, and pious conversation, that he 
should not use silk clothing nor costly furniture, and 
that there should not be served up at his board more 
than four kinds of meat, beside fruit and confectionery. 
And ere the ink upon the parchment of these consti- 
tutions is dry, the Queen and the Cardinal Archbishop 
have joined the majority, the daughter of Anne Boleyn 
sits on the throne, and our Proctor rides to London to 
hear the strains of the Votive Mass of the Holy Ghost 
resound for the last time through the arches of Powles, 
and to see the men of the old learning make the last 
plea for the cause of the undivided Church. And when 
{he has accepted the Act of Uniformity and kept his 
rectory) our friend rides to town in 1562, he hardly 
knows his old Convocation house in London’s cathedral 
church :— 


** For there was dust of vulgar feet 
Upon the sacred floor 
And knaves and traitors fill the seats 
Where good men sat of yore.” 


Matthew Parker to-day is our Most Reverend, and one 
Doctor Grindal who sits in the seat of Bonner celebrates, 
and the Provost of Eton preaches a Latin sermon. One 
thing yet is not changed, the uppishness of the prelacy. 
The Most Reverend himself bids our Proctor to choose 
for his prolocutor one Alexander Nowell, whom he 
describes as a personage of *‘ assurable gravity”. But 
our bishops are naught in comparison with the grim 
Genevan ministers who are masquerading as deans and 
archdeacons, and crying out for the taking away of 
copes and surplices and gowns and caps and saints’ 
days. They even move their monstrous proposal in 


of the Lower House ; but that one vote serves. The 
grim Genevan minister walks forth from Convocation to 
return no more. For some time things remain cheer- 
less, until the woful year of subscription sees our 
Proctor’s final assent to those Thirty-nine Articles. Time 
yet mellows all things, and as the years go on the good 
Queen Eliza and our Proctor become friends. Her 
grace (let Martin Marprelate write as he will of the 
tyranny, unlawful bondage, and unjust oppression of 
God’s church by ungodly lord bishops) will stay 
the idle heads in the Commons House from ex- 
hibiting any bills for the reformation or deformation 
of the Church, unless the same be first considered 
and liked by our Proctor and his colleagues. So our 
friend plucks up heart, orders an apostate priest 
to carry a fagot at S. Paul’s, considers the illiterate 
condition of his humble brethren in the priesthood, and 
arranges for the bishops to set them every quarter a 
commonplace of divinity whereon they should write in 
Latin. And he further talks on excommunications, 
marriage, divorce, the guarding of parish registers with 
three locks and such like matters, until the bright 
occidental star of the good Eliza sets in gioom. And 
then the Stuart sun breaks out in full splendour and the 
British Solomon tells the Marprelate crew at Hampton 
Court, that if they have faith in their principles they 


. will go unshod, inasmuch as men wore shoes in the 


days of Popery. On hearing which our Proctor goeth 
gaily to his Convocation house to consider, consult 
and agree upon those Canons of 1603 which rule our 
spiritualty to this day. Most of our clergy to-day 
realise that our friend then fulminated against schis- 
matics, prophesying, conventicles, and secret meet- 
ings of ministers, and ordained certain things touching 
simony, pluralities and residence. Few of them remem- 
ber that he then directed the catechising of the 
children in church : and some of them might do well to 
recall that he forbad them to spend their time by day 
or by night playing at dice, cards or tables, or any 
other unlawful games. In these 1603 canons Church 
and King agree. When however after Gunpowder 
Plot our Proctor gives too ready an approval to Master 
Overall’s Convocation book, he is sharply taught that 
his Majesty cares not for him to meddle overmuch with 
la haute politique and that he runs some risks from 
Master Attorney for his recklessness. So greater 
matters are dropped and our Convocation is amused at 
the sight of the College of Physicians trooping to the 
Upper House of Convocation to beg the prelates to 
restrain the clergy from giving physic to the sick. 
And now the first Stuart is laid to rest and our Royal 
Charles bids our Convocation man to gallop to Oxford’s 
faery spires to sit with his brethren at merry Merton, 
while the pestilence is ravaging in London. But neither 
here nor in the coming Convocation does he get license 
from either king or prelates to promulge, though all 
this time the Commons house resounds with the babble 
of profane Puritanism, railing at ‘‘ corrupt bishops.” 
and ‘‘insolent clergy”; while the Clock Tower is 
transformed into the dungeon of this lay and Protestant 
Inquisition. Our Proctor can but sit silently watching 
the clock and gazing on his colleagues, while he waits 
vainly for My Lords the Bishops to bid him say a word 
for Holy Church. At last however dawns the day 
when our Proctor walks forth from the Chapter 
House of S. Paul’s to join the Most Reverend William 
Laud (he seems ill and sad of heart) and his episcopal 
brethren and to listen to Dr. Turner's sermon from the 
text ‘* Behold I send you forth as sheep into the midst 
of wolves", wherein the doctor says hard things of 
those prelates who are easy and remiss in the ordering 
of discipline. The Dean of Chichester is voted Prolocutor 
and our Proctor sees Dr. Sheldon the Warden of All 
Souls present him to his Grace the Primate in the Abbey- 
There are elegant speeches in Latin and his Grace’s is 
the most eloquent of all. And then under due license 
our Proctor sitting at Westminster considers the pro- 
posed canons on Royal Power, Popish Recusancy and 
the damnable and cursed heresy of Socinianism. And 
what makes even more stir in the Parliament House 
these loyal parsons vote the King for his needs five 
subsidies. And then suddenly come the tidings that 


, the King in wrath has dissolved Parliament and our 
formal language, and but one vote saves the orthodoxy 


friend is preparing to start for home, when the Most 
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Reverend produces a parchment signed and sealed by 
My Lord Keeper My Lord Privy Seal Mr. Attorney and 
other grave and worshipful personages, wherein it is 
declared that this Convocation may remain in session 
though the Parliament be dissolved. Our Proctor 
feels somewhat nervous, for the mob of Brownists and 
Anabaptists, who yesterday were yelling ‘‘ No bishops” 
in the aisles of S. Paul’s and were battering at the 
doors of Lambeth, are now thinking to raid West- 
minster, unless our friend makes himself scarce. But 


to hi: comfort the young cavaliers from Whitehall ride — 


up wit. the halberds of the train bands of Middlesex in 
their rear to guard himself and colleagues from the 
profanum vulgus, and to leave him free to consider 
the form of oath that their lordships have sent down 
and which as it leaves the Lower House forces 
the parsons to swear inter alia that they will never 
consent to alter the government of this Church by 
archbishops, bishops, deans and archdeacons et cetera. 
And now a grand committee is selected out of the ablest 
for inducing a uniformity in the Church about the 
situation of the Lord’s Table, the receiving of the 
Blessed Sacrament and the due reverence to be paid in 
the House of God. The twenty-seven grave committee 
men debate in King Henry VII.’s chapel and in the end 


a distinctly wise canon is drawn out commending the | 
doing of reverence and obeisance both at the coming | 


in and going out of church. Our Proctor further ex- 
presses his grievances against the ‘‘exorbitances ”’ of the 
Bishop’s Chancellor, and votes for canons to check him 
and his myrmidons. And at the same time all parsons 
are directed to shine forth as lights in all godliness 
and honesty. 

These canons have passed through our friends’ 
assembly in a general calm and quiet. But when he 
has reached the countryside he finds that this godly 
work has caused a tempest to blow throughout the 
land. And on all sides he hears naught but curses on 
the ‘‘ et cetera” oath. And when next he rides to town 


itis to see the Most Reverend and the Bishops locked in , 


the Tower and the Roundheaded rebels ruling it at 
Westminster Hall and threatening him (just because 


he voted for these canons) with terrible pains and > 


penalties. And as he seeks to find his way home un- 
noticed he hears the very urchins sing : 


‘* The Bishops’ Holy Synod and 
The Priests of Baal that there 
- Consented and concluded all 
Are now in grievous fear 
To be deprived of priestly style 
And coat canonicall, 
And quite be banished from this isle 
They fear they must be all.” 


Of a truth our Proctor will go through many sorrows 
ere he shall sit in Convocation again. 


CORNISH SKETCHES. 
THE CORNISH COAST. 


WONDER if there is any form of the mere accept- 
ance of happiness, more perfect, more explicit, 
than that which I have been enjoying until some uneasy 
energy within drives me to shatter it by analysis? I 
have been lying back on a high cliff between Kennack 


Bay and Cadgwith, on a bed of grass and heather, with | 


my back against a rock warmed by the sun; the sun’s 
shadow, as it sets, is slowly creeping over the grass at 
my feet ; there is a slight breeze, which I can just feel 
on my cheek, but which is not nimble enough to stir 
the sea into more than a faint criss-cross of lines, which 
melt into one another before the eye has distinguished 
one from the other, and go on wavering, level to the 
horizon. Two white sails flicker near the shore ; further 
out there are ships with white sails, a long dark 
Steamer, and, almost on the horizon, a thin dark trail 
of smoke. 
their throats, as they sail on level wings, the dark tips 
feeling their way in the sea of air like the rudders of 
white ships. 
a gentle and sleepy sound; and I can hear nothing 
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Seagulls bark over my head, and laugh in , 


The waves flash on the rocks below, with | 
| motor-car now running between Helston, where the 


else, except that rustle which the wind makes in the 

ferns and bracken as it passes over them. 

If I lift my head and look to the right I see the 

_ southern point of the Lizard, with its white telegraph 
poles ; if I look to the left I see the deep curve and 
long straight line of the cliffs ending far out at Black 

Head. Looking inland, I can see nothing but varying 

levels and varying shades of green, with darker trees 

in lines and clusters against the sky, beyond the fields 
and the downs. But if I lie still, and do not raise or 
turn my head, I have enough for my pleasure in look- 
| ing straight across the sea to the sky, letting sails or 
sea-gulls or clouds pass like illusions of movement, 
in a world which has become stationary and which 
flows continually past me, as my eyes rest on the 
motionless diamond-like barrier of the sky and on the 
moving and changeless grey-blue pavement of the 
sea. 

The sea, alone of natural things, obeys Aristotle's 
law in art, that for perfect pleasure there must be con- 
tinual slight variety. It has the monotony of great 
art, and its continual slight variety. Everything else 
in nature wearies one by its stillness or its restlessness ; 
by a limit which suggests constraint or by an open 
bareness which is but lawless and uncultured. But 
here the eye travels easily on to heaven; there is only 
that diamond barrier of sky between it and the end of 
the world. And the world itself seems no longer to 
have a limit; and, by these gentle degrees, infinity 
_ itself loses its horror. Only, as I lie here, I think none 

of these thoughts, which are but after-thoughts in the 
, wake of sensation, and perhaps explain nothing ; and 
| in my acceptance of happiness [| am hardly even con- 
scious that to be thus, in body and miad, is to be per- 
| fectly happy. 

If I could choose a place to build a cottage, where 

I could come and live when I wanted to be alone, a 
| place for work and dreams, I would. choose Kennack 
_ Bay, because there the land mingles more happily with 
| the sea, and the rocks with the sand, and the cliffs with 
_ the moorland, than anywhere that I know in England. 
| All along the coast here, from Kennack to the Lizard, 
and from the Lizard to Mullion, there is little that has 
' been spoilt by modern progress, little of the fretfulness, 
_ pretence, and vulgar crowding of so much of the Eng- 
_ lish sea coast. Fortunately Cornwall is a long way 
_from London, half hidden in the sea, at the very 
_end of the land, and the poisonous trail of the rail- 
| way has not yet gone all over it. Here there is 

not a railway within ten miles. There is valley, 
moorland, and cliff; the smell of heather mingles with 
the sea-smell ; and the cornfields go down green and 
| golden to the sea. If one goes inland, roads wind up 
| and down between deep hedges, and, as one comes to the 
top of a hill, in the moment before one goes down on 
the other side, there is a glimpse of the sea, between 
the branches of trees, or coming blue and shining inte 
a frame of meadow and cliffside. Following the whited 
stones of the coastguards, one can trace the whole 
_ coastline, on narrow paths high above the sea and 
across the sand or pebbles of coves. And there is not 
a cliff where one cannot lie down and be alone, and 
smell salt and honey, and watch the flight of the 
sea-gulls, and listen to the sea, and be very idly 

Yet, to me, Kennack is the most restful and beautiful 
corner of the coast, and the most enviable to live in. 
| Not long ago there was a plot against its peace, and a 
| gang of company-promoters had schemed to build a 
| big hotel there, and the plans were made, and only the 

formality of buying the piece of land remained. What 
_ happened is what still happens in these parts, where 
| Cornish gentlemen still own and still keep their incom- 
_ parable share of Cornish land. The plot was scattered 
_ by a brief, irrevocable letter from Lord Falmouth’s 
_ agent, and the company-promoters were left gasping at 

the modern anomaly of a landowner who would not 
_ part with his land for a profit. 

And the people, too, in their measure, help the land- 
owners to keep Cornwall for the Cornish. They do not 
encourage strangers ; they are not at the beck and call 
of everyone with a purse in his pocket ; they reserve 
their opinions and their independence. There is a 
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railway ends, and the Lizard, where the land itself 
ends in the Atlantic. The people about here say that 
the motor-car is doing them more harm than good: it 
is destroying their roads, raising their rates, and dis- 
turbing theiz peace and quiet. They have no keen 
desire to make more money, or to change the con- 
ditions under which their fathers have lived. In the 
hands of such landowners and of such tenants, is not 
part at least of Cornwall still safe ? 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 


FRENCH BEANFEASTERS AND ENGLISH 
MUSIC. 


*PON the gods of woods, fields and rivers, the 

| deities of swamps, wilds and all forlorn and 
waste places, of seas, lakes and mountains: upon all 
these do I call, for I am sore beset by the enemy. 
Harried by the beanfeaster on the banks of the Thames, 
here, in a tiny village in the heart of France, here | 
thought myself safe. The river is dammed a mile above 
and a mile below my dwelling and the steam-launch 
with its brass band is an impossibility; we are so far 
from Paris that day-trippers come not near us; we are 
protected by numerous outworks of more interesting 
places—fine ruins, rocky chasms, old chateaux and 
goodness knows what else: all things calculated to 
draw away the excursionist from our unpretentious 
village. Here we have but the beauty of sane nature: 
the broad smooth-fiowing river, the green forest now 
prematurely rich in patches of red and gold, the fields, 
the sunny garden where we eat and work and 
play — where we live when we are not in_ bed 
or afoot far in the forest or splashing in the 
river. What have we to attract the tripper? Why, 
there is not so much as a cocoa-nut shy ; boats can- 
not be hired; we are four miles from a railway 
station and when the weather is excessively hot or rainy 
there is nothing to carry us there or thence but a small 
omnibus. So we were at peace until the other day ; 
but now I call upon all the gods who love and protect 
solitary places. Have their powers been so clipt and 
shorn that they cannot keep one little nook somewhere 
in the world free from the modern pest ? 

This is not precisely the place to choose to study French 
popular music. It seems to me that the middle of France 
has no popular music, no folk-song. In the north I have 
heard the Bretons chant melodies that had a character 
and charm of their own ; in the south I have heard the 
Basque women crooning strange songs to their children. 
But here we get nothing but English music-hall tunes 
and bugle-calls. 
was last in London are now reaching here via Paris ; 
and the youth sit on the bridge walls in the beautiful 
light of the setting sun and whistling merrily desecrate 
nature. Nearly everyone has his cheap bugle; and on 
the winter evenings they promenade the highways and 
byways making the darkness horrible with discordant 
brayings which are their notion of army calls. Those 
whose finances do not run to a bugle and their musical 
ears to the retention of a music-hall tune, whistle these 
calls with a lung power that is simply terrific. A song 
belonging to the country and commonly sung by the 
countrymen I have not yet discovered. So we got 
along with our whistling and bugle-blowing ; and if 
the evenings and Sunday afternoons were often a little 
too noisy, the rest of the time we had peace. 

But I would have you know that we are a commune. 
We have a maire, a curé, a church and the village 
pump. We have very ancient rights and customs. It 
would not surprise me to learn that the maire has full 
powers to hang me, if he likes, as an English spy. In 
the Middle Ages we were a fortified town, though now 
a miserable fragment of the castle keep and vestiges of 
the ancient walls insufficient to attract a tourist are all 
we have to show of our former glory. But never shall 
our rights and customs be extinguished. The meeting 
of the Council the other day was noteworthy for a fiery 
discussion respecting a paling, or a grindstone, or the 
keeping in order of a piece of road—lI forget which it 
was. It should be observed that the meeting took 
place in our only café, the councillors squatting round 
‘the billiard-table, mingling criticisms of my play 


intolerable to other men. 
The songs that were in vogue when I | 


his English equivalent from the New Cut. 


with remarks more germane to the matter they had 
in hand. In consequence it was difficult—nay, im- 
possible—to know whether certain volleys of abuse 
were meant for me, or an honourable councillor or 
the maire. A more nervous man would have missed 
more shots than I did and probably have lost the game. 
At length the maire :7y7°r: ‘ly took pity on me. He is 
a non-believer and regards me as a red-hot Roman 
Catholic on the somewhat slender ground that the curé 
and I sometimes go walks together. Nevertheless the 
maire and I are also the best of friends ; and last Good 
Friday he sent me the largest fish ever caught in this 
river—caught, it may be remarked, in contravention of 
the law in the close season. I had a bit of him next 
day, and while withholding none of the respect due to 
his size candour compels me to say that I don’t like a 
fish that tastes like a mixture of burnt grouse and 
stewed rabbit. However, at this meeting the maire 
again showed his friendship ; for, seeing my embarrass- 
ment, he introduced the subject of the curé. To 
understand why the present French Government is 
able to carry out its anti-religious programme one 
must be familiar with the French provinces and have 
seen the extraordinary prevailing antagonism between 
curé and commune. It exists everywhere ; everywhere 
the communes are determined to be rid of the curés. 
As for opinion in the towns, it is impossible for an 
Englishman to gauge it; but as for the villages only 
the veriest fool could miss seeing that the curé is 
regarded everywhere as a nuisance. So, as I said, 
the maire came to my aid: he introduced the topic of 
one of the curé’s iniquitous doings. Instantly silence 
fell on the assembly ; then one after another of the 
council solemnly uttered his opinion of curés in 
general and this one in particular. Peace was thus 
restored between the various combatants ; for in this 
matter they were all of one mind. But having obtained 
outward peace he called for a glass of beer, drank it, 
and proceeded to shatter my peace of mind. The annual 
féte of our village, it appears, had been allowed to 
become a thing to be scoffed at for miles around ; 
M. le maire was of opinion that with a few flags, chinese 
lanterns, prizes for bicycle races &c. it might be 
restored to its pristine splendour and—horror of 
horrors !—attract visitors from the neighbouring towns 
and villages. 

It did. By nine o'clock in the morning they arrived 
—dozens of them. On the other side of the river, on 
the big flat field there, there were shooting galleries, 
fat ladies, roundabouts (with steam organs)—in fact 
every device known to man as useful in making life 
As soon as the children 
arrived on the scene the roundabout began to wheel 
and the organ to grind forth its most miserable music. 
Many of the occupants of the hotel fled: they took 
donkey-carts, pony-carts, dog-carts, and fled for tran- 
quillity. I alone stuck to my guns—perhaps with a 
half-conscious notion of testing the strength of my 
nerves. All went we!l—or ill—enough until the bean- 
feaster arrived—the beanfeaster, that sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow. I didn’t know he existed in France ; but now 
I am ready to take my most solemn oath that he does 
and is a more disgusting, less endurable animal than 
He arrived 


in force—twenty of him—well dressed and with a 


bicycle. To each bicycle was attached one of those 


_ horns used by automobilists to celebrate the occasion 


whenever they have run over someone; these were 
more or less tuned. The beanfeasters lined up in the 


court and at a signal started an English music-hall 


_—at first with surprising accuracy. 


tune, each one sounding his note at the proper moment 
With the loud 
laughter that speaks the vacant mind they blared away 
until some of them got out of time; and then feel- 
ing that they had had enough, they went to work on 
other matters as heartily as if they had been English 
labourers instead of French clerks and counter- 
jumpers. The garden was quickly stripped and 
their attention was turned to the boats. These are 
private property ; but that was all one to the noble 
beanfeaster. With big stones he began smash- 
ing the padlocks, and he only desisted when he found 
there were no oars and no possibility of getting any. 
He then set his dog on the kittens and was annoye 
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when a ‘‘sale Ongleesh”” peppered the dog with stones 
and the mother cat went to work with her claws until 
the noble creature perceived that cat-baiting was not 
his vocation. Then another contingent with hooting 
horns arrived, and joyfully the two parties combined | 
to give us interpretations of music-hall masterpieces. | 
Finally they stacked their cycles and went off to the | 
féte. Others arrived, some with bugles, others with 
pasteboard tubes which emitted strange grunting noises | 
—seemingly sweet in their ears—others again with | 
mouth-organs ; and we got more selections from | 
the English music-hall. This was the most un- | 
kindest cut of all. Leaving my boat and cats at 
the mercy of the mob I strolled out to see the | 
dancing at the féte. Alas! the orchestra—an old | 
cracked fiddle and a cornet—were playing English | 
music-hall songs ; the steam-organ ground out other | 
English music-hall songs; the jeunesse blew their | 
mouth-organs, bugles and paper tubes. The air was | 
thick with English tunes confounded in one frightful | 
din. It would have warmed the heart of Mr. James | 
Caldwell, M.P., champion of the music pirates. Our 
noble music-hall composers sweat and consume the 
midnight oil to produce these masterpieces, and if 
they gain little by their labour it may be some satis- 
faction to them to know that in France their tunes | 
are sung and played and adored by the scum of the 
population. 

Both the beanfeaster and his music are symptoms of 
the disease which has infected modern life. Man’s 
pleasures are divorced from his daily occupations. In 
the old time he sang as he worked and _ pro- 
duced the world’s stock of folk-song. He indulged 
in sports that kept him strong, healthy and active and 
a useful member of the community. He spent his 
Sundays shooting arrows at a target and so in the hour 
of need was a good fighting man. Now he sings no 
longer : he has no pleasure in his work. On the rare 
occasions when he has a holiday he goes straight to all 
that is brainless, ugly and vulgar: the best part of him, | 
has been used up in his daily toil, and in his pleasures 
he gives a loose rein to all that is worst. He finds 
a strange delight in making a noise and creating 
riots, in horseplay and stupid practical jokes. The 
music he likes makes no greater demand on him 
than the savage’s sense of rhythm and he has so 
steeped himself in it that he has lost all sense of beauty 
of melody—true melody indeed is a thing beyond 
his comprehension. In England the beanfeaster mounts 
a brake or a launch with his cornet and banjo, and 
warmed up with plentiful beer roars out his songs and 
has a day of bestial enjoyment ; and the more damage 
he can do in the course of the day the better he is 
pleased. In France alcohol plays a smaller part in the 
game: the beanfeasters who came here the other day 
did not consume enough watery wine to yield the land- 
lady (as she meekly complained) five sous of profit ; 
but in his stupid delight in uproar, in working mischief, 
and, above all, in his music, the French beanfeaster is 
exactly the same creature as the English. He takes 
kindly to our lowest music. His own composers 
cannot produce stuff bad enough to please his palate ; 
and our supremacy in this particular line is perhaps not 
without some connexion with the fact that owing to 
our national ambition to be supreme in all the industries 
life is uglier in England than in any other part of the 
world. 


Joun F. RuncimMaAn. 


DAWN. 


HE first grey streaks of dawn but show 
The world yet sadder than before, 
As hill and tree and homestead grow 
Wan phantoms in the morning frore. 


Wait ; while the cold grey here is round us, 
There, rising up behind the height, 
The sun in rose-red splendour ’s found us, 


| eighteen every year. 


And all the world is full of light. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE COST OF CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Dacre House, Victoria Street, S.W. 

Str,—Mr. Arnold-Forster’s extraordinary statement 
that the adoption of compulsory service for home 
defence would mean a net addition of 425,900,000 to 
the annual army estimates was a welcome windfall to 
all those who, appealing to the supposed selfishness of 
the English people, have loudly proclaimed that ‘‘ they 
would never stand” even the most moderate form of 
obligatory personal training for national defence. True, 
the figures given were so astonishing that even those who 
would have liked to believe them expressed some little 
doubt. But the War Office has recently issued a paper 
‘*showing the basis on which the estimated cost of 
£,25,900,000 for conscription was made”, in which the 
utter fallaciousness of that basis is palpable. I propose 
therefore, with your permission, to analyse the figures 
given. It will then appear that those who would 
oppose the adoption of the modern (with us also the 
ancient) democratic system of personal military or naval 
training for every able-bodied citizen will have to find 
some other bogey than that of the fabulous cost con- 
jured up by Mr. Arnold-Forster’s wand. 

The figures given are based on the following, among 
other, assumptions. (1) That the number of men to be 
raised each year (sic) would be 380,000; (2) that the 
Militia and Volunteers would cease to exist ; (3) that 
the regular army would be reduced by 30,000 men ; 
(4) that the pay of the regulars would be doubled (sic) ; 
and (5) that the citizen soldier would be paid at army 
rates. 

Of course the first assumption is the most astonishing 
of all. The annual contingent is reckoned to be 
380,000 men—the total number who reach the age of 
No deductions for the physically 
unfit (at least 4o per cent.), for the recruits required for 
the regular army (about 40,000), for those who would 
have enlisted into the navy (about 16,000), for those in 
the mercantile marine (about 18,000), for exemptions 
on the various grounds allowed in other countries 
(about 15,000) and for emigrants (at least 5,000 out of 
the 206,000 emigrants of British birth who leave these 
shores annually)! When these inevitable deductions 
have been made the annual contingent for the home 
defence forces would be 134,000, and this number 
with those ailowed for the recruitment of the army and 
navy would still be double the percentage of the whole 
population who are actually available for the army and 
navy in Austria-Hungary, and nearly as large a per- 
centage as in France and Germany. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster puts the cost of the conscript 
home-defence soldier at £72 10s., only ten shillings less 
than that of the present regular soldier, and his 
patriotism is regarded as so far below that of Austrians, 
Germans, Russians, or Japanese that it must be paid 
for at army rates. Even so, this would give us 
43,671,000 as the extra cost of an efficient home army, 
taking Mr. Arnold-Forster’s figures and deducting the 
cost of the Militia and Volunteers and 30,000 regulars. . 
But I think we may safely assume that when the people 
of this country recognise the justice, the necessity and 
the advantages of universal military training for home 
defence, they will not haggle over army pay for duty 
honourably performed as part and parcel of full citizen- 
ship. In that case the estimate of £72 10s. per head 
would be considerably reduced and the £4,414,000 
given by Mr. Arnold-Forster for doubling the pay of 
the regular soldier would fall away, giving a net gain 
of at least 41,000,000 on the annual estimates. 

But who shall reckon the gain in efficiency by 
bringing the physical, moral and intellectual qualities 
of the whole people into relation with the most 
important business with which a nation can have to 
deal? Nor will such efficiency be confined to matters 
of defence. For the same qualities which are demanded 
for success in war—discipline, co-operation, subordi- 
nation of self to a greater ideal, respect for self and 
others, a high sense of duty, even the more tangible 
acquirements of punctuality, cleanliness and method: 
all these are conditions of success in the industrial 
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and economic struggle for existence in which survival | 


is to the nation which is organised, trained ar 1 dis- 
ciplined towards objects clearly conceived and un..inch- 
ingly pursued. 
I have the honour to be, 
Your obedient servant, 
GEORGE F. SHEE. 
Secretary, the National Service League. 


S. OMER. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Brighton, 21 August, 1904. 
Sir,—We have had an amusing little passage of 


arms on this subject, and both sides (as usual) seem to 
‘*agree to differ’. 1 sincerely trust however that the 


remarks in my letter to the SATURDAY REviEw of the | 
13th inst. may be taken by my opponents in the same | 
friendly sense as intended by myself and—notwithstand- | 


ing the letter s—that we may still remain good friends. 


This is my last “little say” on a really very unim- | 


portant matter. Yours very faithfully, 
B. Horuam. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Invercauld Arms Hotel, Braemar : 
23 August, 1904. 

Sir,-—If Father Gerard would consider such phrases 
as ‘‘ Near S. Botolph’s "—meaning ‘‘ near S. Botolph’s 
Church ”’—-or ‘‘I live in S. Mary’s” (‘‘ parish” being 
understood), or I live opposite S. Michael's” (‘* church” 
being understood), or ‘‘ Which was your college— 
Christ’s?"’ he might have seen that the s in Omer 
began in the same way: ‘‘I was at S. Omer’s 
College”. I] am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

MARGARET C. T. GREENFIELD. 


CHARITY VOTING REFORM. 
To the Editor of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 


30 West Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C., 
18 August, 1904. 

Sir,—The reasons alleged in defence of the voting 
system are first, that it brings in subscriptions to the 
charity, this, even could it be proved, would be no 
excuse for causing suffering to the unfortunate, and 
withholding aid from the friendless, in favour of those 
who have the most influence, and secondly, that when 
the selection is left to a small body, favouritism is 


more likely to influence those on whom the choice | 


depends. The heart-sickness of hope deferred, the 
sacrifice of means, always very small, and of wear- 
ing and exhaustive trouble, it is difficult to realise. 
Where the benefit concerned is sought for the young, 
frequently orphans, the limit of age for admission to 
institutions is often passed ; where the desired help is 
demanded for the aged it constantly occurs that death 
closes the struggle, and all the past efforts, sufferings, 
and sacrifices have thus been utterly wasted. It is the 
duty of managers of institutions to have the cases of 
all applicants thoroughly investigated, and their rela- 
tive merit seriously compared, with some regard, if 
possible, to priority of application. The result of these 
processes should determine the selection of the candi- 
date. Subscriptions are invited to help carry out the 
work of charity voting reform. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. H. Stcrces, Secretary. 


THE SACRUM COMMERCIUM. 


There is a good deal of extraneous matter in 
M. Sabatier’s rejoinder to our note of 23 July. He 
tells us that P. Mandonnet and P. Van Ortroy are 
contributors to a ‘‘ Revue d’érudition franciscaine ” 
edited by himself ; he even speculates on P. Edouard 
d’Alencon’s ancestry ; thinks that perhaps it may have 
been Chouan ; points out that there is no ‘‘ Chouan- 
nerie”’ in the learned Capuchin’s critical introduction 
to the Sacrum Commercium ; and considers his 
opinion of special value because he is not a Huguenot. 


All this is interesting perhaps, but what has it to do | 


with our plain argument ? 


M. Sabatier persists in considering that ‘‘ who make 
| of begging an act of piety” is a correct translation of 
‘*existimantes quezstum esse pietatem”’. He still in- 
vokes a rude fifteenth-century translation, teeming with 
errors, in support of his contention, evidently esteem- 
ing it above the correct rendering of Canon Rawnsley, 
| to whose work he has written a preface. And he still 

thinks it likely that a Minister-General of the Franciscan 
| Order, the successor of S. Francis, would in 1227 speak 
' with profound contempt of begging. He objects to 

our calling begging the corner-stone of the Order. 
| Very well then: we will quote S. Francis and call it 
something more, to wit ‘‘illa celsitudo altissime 
paupertatis ”. He objects to our speaking of the 
Franciscan in 1227 as a Mendicant Order. Again 
very well: we will amend, and call it an 
Order which practised begging, and accounted 
begging a great glory. It is quite sufficient for 
arriving at the true meaning of the passage in dispute 
_ if we show that begging was considered an act of piety 
by Franciscans in 1227. If M. Sabatier will turn to his 
' excellent index to the ‘‘Speculum Perfectionis”, a 
| book which he regards as the best life of the saint and 
as written in 1227, he will easily find numerous 
| passages in praise of begging, as for instance ‘‘ panis 
| eleemosynz est panis sanctus”. We however will 
confine ourselves to quoting the opening of Chapter VI. 
of the definitive Rule of the Order written by S. Francis 
(at the dictation of the Holy Ghost, says S. Bona- 
venture) in 1223. ‘‘ Fratres nihil sibi approprient, nec 
domum, nec locum, nec aliquam rem; et tanquam 
peregrini et advenz in hoc seculo, in paupertate et 
humilitate Domino famulantes, vadant pro eleemosyna 
confidenter ; nec oportet eos verecundari ; quia Dominus 
pro nobis se fecit pauperem in hoc mundo. Hee est 
illa celsitudo altissime paupertatis, que vos, charissi- 
mos fratres meos, heredes et reges Regni Ccelorum 
| instituit, pauperes rebus fecit, virtutibus sublimavit.”’ 
However one may translate this passage it is obvious 
that begging formed at least a part of the ‘‘ celsitudo 
altissimz paupertatis” of the Franciscan Rule. Is it 
not therefore self-evident that a Minister-General, pro- 
fessing and administering such a Rule, could not have 
ranked begging among the works of the sons of Belial, 
' of whose works the Lady Poverty is speaking when she 
says ‘‘existimantes questum esse pietatem 

M. Sabatier refers us now to the end of Chapter X. of 
the Sacrum Commercium as the place where we may 
find S. Francis ‘‘ indiqué comme reprenant une ceuvre 
interrompue depuis onze siécles”. Again his reference 
is wrong ; we find nothing of the kind there; nor if 
there were do we see how it would strengthen his 
singular argument that the reproaches of Chaps. XI. to 
XVIII. are addressed to Franciscan Friars. Nobody 
denies that S. Francis revived the spirit of poverty 
more perfectly than it had existed since the days of the 
Apostles, but that is not to say that there was no 
poverty among the Religious of the intervening twelve 
centuries. In the Sacrum Commercium S. Francis and 
his first disciples meet the Lady Poverty at the begin- 
ning of their conversion; they have had no past as 
Religious for which they could be reproached; they 
appear but once on the scerie to go through the mystic 
espousals with their bride, and depart in peace with 
her blessing and commendation. 

We note that M. Sabatier’s positive statement that 
the Minister-General, Giovanni Parenti, was the author 
of the Sacrum Commercium is based upon P. Edouard 
d’Alengon’s ‘‘ conjectures”. We are familiar with 
these conjectures, and are fully sensible of their weight. 
_ But they do not prove the point, nor of course does 
P. Edouard, as M. Sabatier most erroneously implies, 
claim to have proved it. Yet in a cheap book, pub- 
lished in a popular series and intended for the general 
reader, the authorship is roundly assigned to 
Giovanni Parenti without a hint that the fact is still in 
the regions of ingenious conjecture, and by suppress- 
ing this fact the unwary reader is made to believe that 
a Minister-General was the author of this supposed 
indictment of the Order. 

For the third time we venture to ask either M. 
Sabatier or Canon Rawnsley how the words ‘‘ questum 
esse pietatem” come to be italicised in this text of the 
‘ Sacrum Commercium ?—Ep. S.R. 


XUM 
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REVIEWS. 
A LITERARY THOMAS COOK. 
“The Masters of English Literature.” By Stephen 
Gwynn. London: Macmillan. 1904. 3s. 6d. 


CURIOUS phenomenon is observable in literature, — 


art, music and the drama, compelling the critics 
to deal largely with the politics of their respective 
subjects instead of with the subjects themselves as of 
old. In art Mr. D. S. MacColl in this Review devotes 
much of his space to such matters as the Academy and 


the Chantrey bequest; Mr. Max Beerbohm puts his | 


mind to the devising of panaceas for the wretched and 
apparently incurable decrepitude of the drama ; and our 
musical critic, often leaving music severely alone, dis- 
cusses at length such themes as the establishment of a 
National opera and permanent orchestras. Music, 
drama, art, seem to have got into wrong hands or into 
no hands at all. Literature appears to be in little better 
plight. There has unfortunately sprung up a race 


of half-educated busybodies bent on making their © 


way, in the commercial sense, pretending to a know- 
ledge of which they have nothing save at second-hand 
and cynically cheerful if their ignorance is exposed. 
We do not refer to such persons as Mr. Hall Caine, 
Sir A. Conan Doyle, Miss Marie Corelli and Sir Lewis 
Morris: their exploits are achieved in the zones that lie 
outside literature. Nor have we anything to say about 
the Jeromes, Zangwills, Le Queux and their compeers : 
they also stand outside the range of an article on 
literature. Rather we have to deal with the small 
groups of men—some of them young but most (though 
they are not aware of it) past middle age—who have 
persuaded themselves and each other that they are the 
lawful successors and literary heirs of Stevenson 
and Leslie Stephen. Whatever we may think of 
the judgments, opinions and prejudices of these last, 
about one thing there can be no doubt : they had served 
a faithful apprenticeship to literature and they loved it 
for its own sake. They had ‘‘an honest regard for 
letters ”. 

But of an honest regard for letters we find no trace 
in the work of these ‘‘ poets to the trade”, critics to 
the trade and friendly critics of the poets. Brilliant 
young souls spend their days in cataloguing books or 
music in the British Museum or elsewhere and their 
evenings in penning panegyrics of the verse and prosy 
prose of their restaurant acquaintances; and _ this 
stuff is unloaded on the mighty British public as the 
verdict of the foremost men of letters of the day. The 
consequences are appalling. We do not mean that the 
public is always taken in, or that it would greatly 
matter if it was; we do mean that the victims of these 
eulogies generally come to take themselves with truly 
tragic seriousness. How far Mr. Stephen Phillips 
ought to be placed above Shakespeare to satisfy him- 
self we do not know, nor do we pretend to judge as 
to the relative merits of Mr. Benjamin Swift's book 
on the Universe and the complete works of Herbert 
Spencer. But the language used by their admirers 
leaves no doubt as to ‘hezr views. And these gentry 
are neither the least ignorant and honest nor the most 
amusing of the groups who—heaven help us !—pose 
as literary judges. There are others who. are worse ; 
there are others who, aiming higher, are perhaps not 
less harmful. 

We have, for instance, this book by Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn. As to its object we are not too clear. Either, 
it appears to us, (a) Mr. Gwynn is pulling the public 
leg or.(b) Mr. Gwynn has tried to combine a piece of 
bookmaking with a high moral and educational pur- 
pose. But if the latter view is correct then it must be 
conceded that Mr. Gwynn’s ideas of education are 
peculiar, not to say grotesque. Save for the preface 
we should have taken the work for a specimen of not 
particularly harmful bookmaking ; but the more we 
consider the preface the more involved we become in 
the web of conflicting motives alleged by Mr. Gwynn 
in extenuation of his deed. ‘‘ The writer would justify 
it [the book] by the view, first that in English literature 
there are certain authors who may be classed as 
obligatory—concerning whom total ignorance is a 
defect at least to be concealed; and secondly, that 


the ordinary reader has neither the time nor inclina- 
tion to study all these authors at first hand. An 
attempt has therefore been made to put together a sur- 
vey of the literature which should concern itself only 
with such authors as can be deemed in this manner 
essential ; with the hope that it might usefully supple- 
ment the necessarily partial knowledge possessed by 
young or busy people, and perhaps serve as a guide to 
those who wish to extend their reading.” Here two 
motives are mentioned; but there can be no doubt 
as to the one on which stress is laid. Indeed when 
Mr. Gwynn speaks of ‘‘the ordinary reader [who] 
has neither the time nor inclination” he is brutally 
frank. In the next paragraph the notion is even more 
freely and joyously developed. ‘*The main criterion 
which has regulated the selection of names is public 
fame.” We have not space to be for ever quoting Mr. 
Gwynn and therefore we confine ourselves to saying 
that he mentions authors of whom ‘‘no educated man 
in the English-speaking world can afford to profess 
entire ignorance ”. 

Now, this is plain and clear enough, though one is 
bound to object to Mr. Gwynn’s conception of an 
‘“educated man”. This book was inspired, according 
to its author’s own declaration, by the desire of pro- 
viding the non-educated or the half-educated with a 
means of hiding or disguising their ignorance. Mr. 
Gwynn’'s aim is not to educate them ; on the contrary, 
it is to leave them content in darkness—content because 
they have only to wade through his four hundred pages, 
freely besmeared with hackneyed quotations, and they 
can consider themselves the equals of men and women 
who have devoted their lives to literature. And while 
we are far from insisting that one who is not conversant 
with the whole of English literature cannot be regarded 
as educated, yet we doubt whether a living soul to 
whom the term can be applied is other than well 
acquainted with every one of the authors discussed and 
quoted by Mr. Gwynn. A painter, a musician, a man 
of science, cannot be expected to know as much about 
books as men who devote their lives to books ; yet if 
they are men that one recognises as educated it is 
certain they will have found time to read the classics. 


. There is no shame in not having read the whole of the 


‘*Faérie Queene” nor in having, to use Mr. Gwynn’s 
word, no ‘‘inclination” to make a profound study of 
‘* Paradise Lost” or ‘* The Seasons”, any more than 
there is shame in being unacquainted with quater- 
nions or the latest researches in electrical science ; 
yet a man without the inclination to know the or- 
dinary classics, a man who cannot find time to read 
them, cannot for a moment be spoken of as other 
than illiterate. Mr. Gwynn’s book then is, on his 
own showing, a book intended for the illiterate. So 
far as it has any effect at all it will raise up a fine 
rich crop of literary parvenus. Groups of superficially 
informed young middle-aged ‘‘literary”’ men are bad 
enough ; but life itself may easily become intolerable if 
all the highways and byways are to be filled with 
young men of the ‘‘ Daily Express”, ‘‘ Daily Mail” 
and ‘‘ Tit-Bits ” type—men ready to write or to talk 
about any author although they may never have read a 
line of him. One who has lived long in foreign countries 
does not think of referring to them save for a special 
purpose ; it is your gay giddy creature who has spent a 
week on achar-a-bancs in Paris or a w2ek in Switzerland 
who plagues you with the results of his acute observa= 
tion and deep studies of foreign people and their 
customs and manners. When someone tells you there 
are trees on the Paris boulevards you know what to 
think —it is the Cheap Excursion. For the modest sum 
of three-and-sixpence Mr. Stephen Gwynn provides the 
British public with a cheap excursion through English 
literature, and in proportion to the multitudes that rush 
to take advantage of his offer shall be our affliction. 
We must quote again from the preface. ‘* One 
may, however, deprecate the inference that the writer 
recommends the study of a handbook in preference to 
that of the authors themselves. . . . A book of the 
kind seemed to be needed, and [the author’s| attempt 
to carry out what he conceived has been at least con- 
scientiously made, with a true desire to quicken that 
love for the literature of the English tongue which is 
to them who feel it so deep a source of pleasure and 
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advantage.” Here we have the same confusion as we 
noticed at the outset: the book is to save us the trouble 
of reading and yet it is to stimulate us to read. Finally, 
let us observe that, as is proper in a book destined to 
supersede first-hand knowledge by second-hand know- 
ledge, second-hand knowledge is largely relied on. 
‘*Since in a brief historical summary of the kind, the 
entire structure rests on other men’s work” &c. &c. 
It is indeed so. The criticism throughout is shallow, 
unilluminative, commonplace; and the only bright 
spots are the quotations from the genuine critics of an 
older generation. 

But can it be, after all, that as we suggested Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn is merely pulling the public leg? The 
notion of an ‘‘ educated" man who has no inclina- 
tion" to read the classics for himself may be satirical, 
and the whole book a skit on the illiterate intellectual 
snobbery of to-day. Our readers may be left to decide. 


HULSEAN LECTURES. 


‘*The Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall and Original 
Sin.” By F. R. Tennant. Cambridge: at the 
University Press. 1904. gs. net. 


HE Hulsean lecture at Cambridge has never at- 
tained a fame equal to that of Prebendary 
Bampton’s foundation. One reason for this is the 
smaller scale of the Cambridge course, which has 
settled down after various changes into one of four 
addresses, as against eight at Oxford. It is some- 
times alleged, perhaps unjustly, that a further reason 
is that a Hulsean lecturer is not bound to publish his 
discourses, and that therefore less labour is in some 
instances spent upon them than upon the Bamptons. 
No one however who surveys a range of forgotten 
Bamptons on a dusty shelf, and remembers that the 
audience, at any rate of the later lectures of a course, 
has often been almost as small as the number of its 
readers when printed, can regard the delivery as a 
hopeful road to reputation or immortality. 

There are, however, notable exceptions to the rule 
in each series. Some lectures have been successful and 
some profound, and in the latter class none rank higher 
than the Hulseans of Hort. Indeed, it is no bad test 
of a theologian’s competence to inquire what value he 
attaches to the utterance of that thinker. Mr. Tennant 
must undoubtedly be numbered among the lecturers 
who have not wasted their opportunity. He has chosen 
a subject of importance, and one that is being discussed 
in many quarters. Its very difficulty renders it the duty 
of the universities to consider the question of the nature 
and origin of sin and the validity of the theories which 
have been advanced to account for it ; and nowhere can 
it be discussed so soberly and with such regard to its 
whole bearings as in the pulpit of S. Mary of Oxford 
or of Cambridge. And Mr. Tennant, trained in 
natural science and familiar with the borderland be- 
tween physics and mental philosophy, is well fitted to 
reason upon the ample material, Jewish and Christian, 
which he has collected for the history of belief upon this 
point. 

The present volume contains this material and the 
author’s judgment upen it, and is an indispensable 
supplement to the lectures which he published two years 
ago. Taken together, they present a view of the sub- 
ject which must excite serious thought. The great 
Augustinian doctrine of sin, copious and systematic and 
developed to its utmost conclusions, offers a startling 
contrast in scale to the few verses of S. Paul on which 
it is based, and which, in their turn, rest upon the brief 
narrative of the Fall in Genesis. Is that narrative 
of greater historical value than the rest of the story of 
Creation of which it forms a part? Is it more valid as 
a whole than that part of itself which makes conscious 
sin the cause of human death? And is S. Paul’s 
acceptance and extension of it to be regarded as 
part of his authoritative teaching as an apostle 
or as part of his rabbinical inheritance? In regard 
to this last question we must, at any rate, agree that 
there is such an element in the doctrine of S. Paul. It 
is no longer possible to argue, as Liddon would have 
done, that the whole content of his teaching is of equal 


permanent value ; that he was inspired to select from 
his old masters in the same sense as he was inspired to 
preach the new Gospel. Rather we hold that there 
Were certain traditions and certain lines and methods 
of argument which he did not eliminate, and that the 
very fact that he retained them made him the more 
effective as an evangelist in his own day as it makes 
his writings more interesting in ours. But questions 
of equal importance remain. Is the Augustinian 
doctrine really derived from the Pauline, or is it, like 
so much else in Christian thought, ultimately due 
to the genius of Tertullian, the words of the Apostle 
being used to justify conclusions which had been 
reached by speculation? So we might continue 
stating the questions to which Mr. Tennant fur- 
nishes his answers. They are not those to which 
We are accustomed, but at least they are given 
reverently and reasonably, after patient thought and 
honest research. Nor can he be accused of merely 
destructive criticism. He has his own psychology of 
sin and his method of accounting for the development 
of the doctrine, and all that he has written manifests a 
full conviction of the truth of the Christian revelation. 
It would be absurd to say that the question is settled ; 
the old doctrine must be regarded in many new lights, 


_ and the new doctrine subjected to searching criticism 


on many sides. But in this work our Church is called 
to take its share, and it is well that we should have 
this proof that it can be frankly discussed within our 
communion by divines in whose loyalty and whose 
learning we have equal confidence. 


A GUIDE TO GAELIC POETRY. 


‘The Literature of the Highlands.” By Magnus. 
Maclean. London, Glasgow and Dublin: Blackie. 
1904. 7s. 6d. net. 


R. MACLEAN is evidently more at home in the 
limited sphere of the Gaelic literature produced in 
Scotland since 1745 than in the wide field which he 
attempted to cover in his ‘*‘ Literature of the Celts”. 
The story which he has to tell is quite unfamiliar to 
English readers, and the telling of it is hampered by 
several obvious difficulties. In the first place, the 
music of Gaelic verse is incommunicable to the alien, 
and its subject-matter is limited. The Scottish Low- 
lands are a barrier rather than an interpreter between 
England and the Highlands: the pure Gaels, having 
given a dynasty to the confederacy of diverse racial 
elements which grew into Scotland, modestly withdrew 
themselves from the scope of that dynasty’s operations 
as tar as they could. Before the union of the Crowns 
the Highlanders played a very small part in the national 
history, and kept completely aloof from the national 
literature. They preserved in oral tradition the legends 
of Finn and his heroes which they held in common with 
their Irish cousins, and added to them, but the impulses 
for good or ill which moved the Scottish nation left the 
Gael unstirred. He remained in the primitive stage of 
the clan: he failed to grasp the very idea of national 
life. The genius of Sir Walter Scott has obscured the 
plain fact that up to the seventeenth century the 
Scotland of:history and romance was the Lowlands. 
Scott’s Highlanders are so much more attractive than his 
Lowlanders that most of us forget that from the days of 
Bruce to those of Mary Stuart the salient personages of 
Scots history came from the south of the Highland line, 
and that Scots poetry, from Thomas the Rhymer and 
Blind Harry on through James I. and Dunbar, was a 
matter with which the Gael did not trouble himself. 
The Reformation somewhat changed matters and the 
Civil Wars brought the Highlands within the sphere 
of Scottish history. When most Lowlanders, misguided 
by the Kirk, stepped into the toils of the Solemn League 
and Covenant, Montrose was able to enlist the Gael in 
the service of his rightful king. The Cavalier tradition 
established by brilliant feats of arms won the North for 
its own, and the exiled Stuarts received from the Gael 
a passionate loyalty which their ancestors safely 
enthroned in Edinburgh had not been able to attract. 


' The ’Forty-five, as we all know, was a year of brilliant 
| achievement for the Gael, followed by a relentless 
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cruelty which Whig historians have tried to obscure. 
The clans were roused for a great cause, and of their 
fervour modern Highland poetry was born. 

It was composed very largely by illiterate peasants, 


and its themes were limited. The Jacobite cause in- | 


spired it, but it turned also to descriptions of nature, 
wherein perhaps it found its chief success—to love- 
songs, to satire, to religious enthusiasm. The poets 
of whom Dr. Maclean writes were picturesque figures, 
and it is a pity that he finds it necessary to look at 
them through utilitarian spectacles. Thus Alexander 
Macdonald, born a little before the ’Fifteen, ‘‘ with his 
abilities might reasonably have hoped to achieve 


eminence at the Scottish Bar”, but unfortunately he 


married ‘*‘a winsome maid ” (Dr. Maclean's style is often 
as abominable as that of Burns when trying to write 
genteel English), published the first volume of Gaelic 
poems, wrote ‘‘ The Birlinn "—perhaps the finest boat- 
song in any language, loved unwisely (‘his amorous 
language needs frequent asterisks”), neglected his duties 
as schoolmaster, fought for Prince Charlie in the ’Forty- 
five, and generally behaved like the unpractical Kelt he 
was. Dr. Maclean is evidently anxious that the young 
‘Glaswegians to whom he lectures should avoid such 
painful examples. He is never tired of praising the 
present happy state of things, and a douche of cold 
common sense may be useful enough when applied to 
Gaelic language revivalists. But is it really so much 
happier for the Highlands to be the playground of rich 
English shopkeepers rather than the remote region 
where a hundred and fifty years ago the clansmen lived 
under their own chiefs and sang in their own ancestral 
tongue of the king over the water whose coming would 
right all wrongs ? 

It is only fair to say that the book gives a careful and 
interesting account of all the leading Highland poets 
(for Gaelic literary prose hardly existed until yesterday), 
paying due honour to names like John Roy Stuart, 
Duncan Ban Macintyre,and RobDonn. Were its author 
familiar with the Jacobite poetry of Munster in the 
eighteenth century he would have been able to apply 
something of the comparative method to these northern 
bards. 
produced an astonishing amount of really good Erse 
poetry, wherein Prince Charlie, ‘‘the blackbird”,i s 
hailed as Erin’s deliverer. Perhaps the Jacobite muse 
more than any other conforms to the dictum that 
‘poetry is emotion remembered in tranquillity. In Ireland 
‘it waxed some fifty years after Aughrim, in the High- 
lands it dates from the downfall at Culloden, and in 


generals, the second will no less strongly emphasise 
the deficiencies of an officer recently much belauded in 
certain quarters as a great military genius. Colonel 
Hanna has followed the critical method adopted with 
such excellent results by such writers as Hamley, Ropes, 
and Chesney in their writings on great campaigns. 
The facts are first set forth in a narrative form, and 
then each chapter closes with a series of observations 
in which the success or failure to reach the results 
aimed at is scientifically analysed. Those who read 
history for the sake of a picturesque and stirring tale, 
and do not worry themselves with a nice examination of 
methods and means to an end may leave the comments 
alone, and proceed to further descriptions of fighting 
and individual prowess without greatly caring what 
it was all about. For them the quarrel will be pretty 
enough at a glance, and they will not wish to mar it by 
any explanations. Military students however will thank 
Colonel Hanna most for his analyses, and will enjoy 
his sound and judicial weighing and comparison of 
means to an end. 

The politicals certainly must be held responsible for 
many of the clumsy and dangerous operations of this 
war. The Viceroy’s peremptory order to attack Ali 
Masjid on 21 November, 1879, all but ruined the scientific 
and careful preparations by which Sir Samuel Browne 
intended to gain possession of that stronghold. The 
turning movement demanded time, yet the frontier was 
not allowed to be crossed until sundown on the 2oth, 
and a twelve hours’ start of the main body of the 
division was quite an inadequate one considering the 
nature of the country to be traversed. A more 
striking example of the danger of interfering with 
a general when once he is in presence of the 
enemy, and the futility of attempting to conduct 
a campaign at a distance from the scene of 
operations could not well be produced. The lesson 
should be laid to heart. The same interference ham- 
pered Sir George White in South Africa, and we may 


_ remind Colonel Hanna that our final operations during 


Ireland did not stir either in 1715 or 1745, but 


the Lowlands (where the old families alone stood for | 


the old cause and were overborne by the influences of 


Presbyterianism and the business spirit of the towns) it | 
| ported advance of Tytler’s force from the distant bases 


was a deliberate setting to music of a song that had 
ceased to call men to arms. 

The present book gives a useful account of Mac- 
pherson and his ‘‘ Ossian”, while hardly realising the 
great influence which these pseudo-Gaelic poems 
exercised on the birth of the Romantic movement on 
the Continent. But it almost ignores the work which 
has recently been done in collecting oral traditions in 
the Highlands and Islands ; Campbell of Tiree is barely 
mentioned. It gives an interesting collection of Gaelic 
proverbs, and Dr. Maclean has taken pains to secure 
as spirited versions as possible of the poems which he 
quotes. But only one poet could have transposed into 
English the music of the Gael. And, oddly enough, 
of all our poets Mr. Swinburne is probably the most 
aloof from the Keltic temperament, the most instinct 
with the spirit of Greece. 


ROBERTS IN AFGHANISTAN, 


“The Second Afghan War, 1878, 1879, 1880.” By 
Colonel H. B. Hanna. Vol. II]. Westminster : 
Constable. 1904. 15s. net. 


HE readers of Colonel Hanna’s careful account of 

a half-forgotten war which we muddled in ap- 
proved fashion will carry away with them two impres- 
sions. The first will convince them of the extent to 
which interference from the civil power, in other words 
“‘the politicals”, has hampered the strategy of our 


the late war showed that it is not only ‘‘ politicals” 
who are prone to this fault. But there can be no doubt 
that the second division of the Peshawur Valley field 
force was too weak for the work assigned to it, and for 
this the Government of India must be held responsible. 
On whom the blame that Maude was without any map 
of the country in which he was to operate must lie we 
do not know. This traditional feature of our military 
policy scarcely provokes surprise, but we must hope 
will be a thing of the past now we are furnished with a 
chief of the General Staff. Colonel Hanna goes on to 
show that the first expedition against the Mohmands 
was uncalled for and unwise, and further that the unsup- 


of Dakka and Basawal through a wild hilly country 
was the work of the Viceroy and his Government, who 
refused to render the second division equal to the task 
it was called upon to undertake. 

In view of the pedestal on which he was placed after he 
had returned from the unfinished war in South Africa 
the strictures passed on the late Commander-in-Chief 
will attract more interest than anything else in this book. 
Colonel Hanna does not flinch from pointing out that 
the advance from Nal to the Kuram was conducted in 
a spirit more optimistic than scientific or even prudent. 
The force was divided into detachments separated by 
such distances that their isolation was complete. The 
vanguard, barely numbering 800 men and with it Sir 
Frederick Roberts and his staff, spent two days and 
nights outside the Kuram forts, 2,000 regular Afghan 
troops with twelve cannon and an unknown number of 
warlike tribesmen in its front, a river at its back, while 
for the greater part of the time twelve miles of very 
difficult country intervened between it and its nearest 
support. On the action on the Peiwar mountain no 
less severe criticisms are passed. Roberts is held to 
have divided his force in the presence of the enemy, 
thus jeopardising the safety both of those under him 
and those left behind in camp. The fact remains how- 
ever that Roberts was successful, and that he was not 
annihilated, as according to the rules of war he ought 
to have been. After all the man who by good luck or 
good guidance comes out on top deserves some credit. 
In war one often profits as much by the errors of the 
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enemy as by one’s own dispositions, and it is a fair 
reply to criticism which says you should have failed to 
point to the fact that you have won. A more serious 
charge is brought against Roberts when it is asserted 
that he carried fire and sword into Khost in a manner 
as ruthless as, according to Colonei Hanna, it was 
ill-considered. It is certainly startling to find the 
following comment on a man whose tendency usually, 
in South Africa beyond question, has been towards 
culpable leniency: ‘‘In the rules and practices of the 
Anglo-Indian army prior to 1879, Christian ethics, as 
applied to war, had touched their high-water mark, 
and in lowering the standard of humanity upheld by a 
long line of illustrious soldiers, General Roberts put 
back the clock of progress of the whole world.” With 
the military aspects of this expedition into Khost Colonel 
Hanna deals very ably in subsequent pages. He takes 
strong exception to the manner in which the expedition 
was carried out, and concludes that the responsibility for 
a costly and unsuccessful enterprise must be borne by 
General Roberts. It is further contended that but for 
the dryness of the season and the lack on the enemy's 
side of any leader endowed with average military ability 
what ended in nothing worse than insuccess must have 
ended in grim disaster. The whole passage and several 
others preceding it form a very scathing criticism of the 
military ability of one whom the populace has revered as 
a great soldier. Much anger will be provoked amongst 
the friends of Lord Roberts, much astonishment 
amongst those persons who accept popular verdicts 
without examination and are content to take their 
heroes ready made. Meanwhile Colonel Hanna has 
written a very able book and has the courage of his 
convictions, a welcome trait in these days when robust 
opinions are largely out of fashion. 


THE TURF COMMUNITY. 


“The Racing World.” By A. E. T. Watson. 
London: Macmillan. 1904. 12s. 6d. net. 


N R. WATSON may be congratulated both on the 

scheme of his book and on the way in which it 
has been carried out. The idea of making each con- 
stituent of the racing world tell his own story is excel- 
lent, and where all have done well it is somewhat 
difficult to decide which of the contributors has ac- 
quitted himself best. After an introductory chapter by 
the editor, which is much to the point, the trainer takes 
up his story and tells of the difficulties and triumphs 
incidental to his calling. He states most emphatically 
that a good head lad is absolutely essential to a racing 
stable. This is true also of other establishments ; 
and it has been most neatly said of an ordinary house- 
hold that a thoroughly competent butler conduces 
more to the comfort of a house than the most 
devoted of husbands. One of the duties which often | 
devolves on the trainer is the placing of the horses 
under his charge, and in this connexion we well 
remember the dictum of perhaps one of the cleverest 
men who ever raced in this country :—‘ Always 
place yourself in the best company and your horses 
in the worst.” That is a legend which he said should 
be writ up large over the entrance gate of every racing 
stable. It is without question that he practised what 
he preached and that he reaped the benefit to the full. 
The owner next takes up the tale and we can well 
believe that his experience is true of most of his class. 
How few make it pay is a matter of history and the 
reasons are not far to seek. Indeed they are so well 
known and so clearly set out in this chapter that we 
need not dwell upon them. Nevertheless the fascina- 
tion of owning and racing horses is so great that there 
will always be plenty of people ready to embark on this 
very risky business. And if the fascination of owning 
horses is great, so is the fascination of breeding them ; 
and, as the breeder of horses tells us, its risks and 
disappointments are not less. He points out with great 
force the evil of putting a horse to the stud at an 
absurdly high price before he has proved his ability to 
get good racing stock. 

The jockey gives a most interesting account of his call- 
ing. Few people outside the racing world realise what a 
life of privation the jockey leads. How he has to exercise ‘ 


the strictest care over his diet ; verylittle to eat and drink, 
and that of the simplest, with hard work and plenty of 
it to make the appetite all the greater and abstinence 
all the more difficult. Getting up on a racecourse and 
riding a race is by far the easiest thing he has to do. 
We are inclined at times to grudge a successful jockey 
his income and to say it is much too large, but when 
we come to consider the life he leads and the large 
sums he wins for his master, it must be admitted that 
he is entitled to what he gets. Perhaps one of the 
most interesting chapters in the book is that by ‘‘A 
Judge”. It has always seemed to us one of the most 
difficult and responsible posts connected with racing, but 
after reading this chapter we feel that we could officiate 
almost at the first time of asking with absolute con- 
fidence. Probably, like most other things, it is quite 
easy to do when you know how to do it. His stories 
are amusing too—we only wish there were more of them. 
The starter has certainly a most thankless task and 
his chapter on the subject shows it. The gate, however, 
has much simplified his work, and whatever may be 
said against it (and a great deal has been said) there 
is no doubt whatever that we shall never go back to 
the flag again. In the race for this year’s Derby, 
Gouvernant, Ormonde’s great grandson, would not 
face the gate, but his jockey, Mornington Cannon, 
attributed this to the fearful flash of lightning which 
came just as the horses were going up to the webbing. 
Gouvernant seemed to curl up at once in deadly fear, 
got badly away and never looked like winning his race. 
He has since been beaten out of a place in the Grand 
Prix. The backer tells his story well. If you take his 
advice you may win money ; you will never do so if you 
believe half the certainties which are dinned into your 
ears during a day’s racing. We well remember how 
we went down to Ascot on a fateful Friday determined 
to back Ormonde to win the Hardwicke Stakes come 
what might, and how just as the horses were being 
saddled one of the best judges of racing we know said 
** Well, I'd never back a roarer to win this race; I’m 
going to have a pony on Minting”. This was enough ; 
gone was our morning’s resolution and gone too, in a 
very short time, was our modest tenner. Someone 
complained to Johnny Osborne after the race that he 
had not made strong enough running with Minting. 
His reply was characteristic and to the point: ‘‘ It’s 
rather a difficult job to make the running when the 
other can always go a bit faster than you can.” The 
bookmaker, the handicapper, the tout, the racegoer and 


_ the tipster each contribute something worth reading- 


The illustrations are excellent. 


NOVELS. 


‘*4 Modern Legionary.” By John Patrick Le Poer. 
London: Methuen. 1904. 6s. 


The publishers refer to this book as a story, and 
therefore it may be classified among novels; but until 
he gets nearly through it the reader finds little of 
romance, though it must be admitted that the excite- 
ment in the rapid succession of sensational incidents 
gets stronger as we approach the end. The book gives 
the experiences of a young Irishman who at the age of 
sixteen—he described himself for purposes of enlistment 
as two years older—joined the Foreign Legion of the 
French army and served his time partly in Algeria and 
partly in Tonquin. There is such a wealth of detail, such 
an intimate knowledge displayed of the doings of the 
legionaries that it is difficult to believe that we are read- 
ing anything but a record of actual experiences. A 
certain sameness in the narrative, and the quiet manner 
in which it is set forth, tend to heighten this effect, 
though they may also tend to make the reader of 
ordinary sensational fiction who takes up the volunre 
condemn it as “slow”. The author gives us vivid 
glimpses of the soldiers’ lives and also some trenchant 
criticism of the officers of the Legion ; he describes the 
Foreign Legion of the French Army as being ‘‘ at once 
the worst used and the most feared corps on the face of 
the earth”, and as consisting largely of men who by 
joining it wittingly committed ‘‘ social suicide”. Alto- 
gether it is a really impressive piece of work, and the 
more impressive from its general lack of any straining: 
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after rhetorical effect. The closing chapters rather 
severely test our powers of belief and we wonder greatly 
what might be the feelings of a young man con- 
demned by court-martial to be shot who is saved by the 
sacrifice—we pretend not to exactness of arithmetic 
here—of about a couple of dozen other lives. 


‘The Sovereign Power: a Romance of Georgian 
Days.” By Violet A. Simpson. London : Smith, 
Elder. 1904. 6s. 

The author of ‘‘ The Bonnet Conspirators ” returns 
to the Napoleonic period with a more ambitious if less 
lively story. Once more we have Scots Jacobites in 


Napoleon's service—enough of them this time to cripple | 


British men-of-war—but the plot in which they are 
engaged is a very pretty one, leading up to a fine 
sensation at a masquerade given by the Prince Regent. 
Miss Simpson might with advantage move her figures 
a little more briskly: the conspiracy is tedious in its 
hatching. But all the proper stage accessories are 
there, with one or two amusingly incongruous pro- 
perties. To find a man in 1805 talking about photo- 
graphs, and using chloroform for his nefarious ends, is 
startling. Also, if an author must cite the German 
language, she might do it the justice to study its 
elements. But such considerations as these will not 
impair most readers’ enjoyment of a pleasant enough 
novel. The arch-conspirator is an ingenious and 
amusing person, but the pardon given when his plot 
is defeated and his antecedents revealed is somewhat 
of an anti-climax. The love interest is perhaps too 
slight to do justice to the charms of an attractive 
heroine torn between love and patriotism. 


‘*The Sentinel of Wessex.” By C. 
London: Unwin. 1904. 6s. 

Portland, a hundred years ago, is the scene of this 
picturesque little tale, which, like so many of the novels 
published at this season, has the merit of suggesting 
the fresh beauty of the scenery it describes. Its ‘‘ local 
colour’ is of the grey weather-beaten cliffs, the bleak 
headlands, of the green uplands across which blow the 
boisterous salt breezes, of the sturdy, independent, sea- 
faring inhabitants, smugglers to a man, but honest 
according to their sense of right and justice. The 
author never tires of comparing the simplicity, comfort, 
and peaceful contentedness of the Georgian days with 
the unrest and discontent of modern times — when 
‘* Man the destroyer is everywhere at work”, when the 
grassy table-land is used for a penal settlement, ‘‘ and the 
pure sea-laden breezes are charged with an atmosphere 
of crime”. There is little merit in the book beyond the 
‘local colour’, the writing is careless, the sentences 
long and involved, and the reckless incoherent use of 
words betrays the amateur. 


Perronelle.” By Valentina Hawtrey. London: Lane. 


1904. 6s. 

Without any of the irritating archaisms with which, 
as a rule, the historical novelist bespatters his dialogue, 
Miss Hawtrey contrives to give a medieval air to her 
interesting romance of early fifteenth century Paris. 
She has evidently a very special knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the period ; the descriptions of the narrow old 


King Warry. 


streets, of the fair of the Landit, of the university students, | 


and of various quaint customs of medizval times are 
admirably and picturesquely written. There is no 
dreary insistence on historic details, but the historic 
atmosphere is conveyed, in spite of the modern manner 
of narration. The style is simple and graceful, the 
characterisation unusually intelligent and vivid, and 
there is real tragic force in the idea of Perronelle’s 
expiation of her sin through the sufferings of her child 
—though the ambitious theme is somewhat beyond the 
executive powers of the author’s slender talent. 


“Tom Dawson.” By Florence Warden. London: 


Chatto and Windus. 1904. 6s. 


_ “ Tom Dawson” is an average novel of sensational 
interest, with the usual motives of crime, revenge and 
love of money. There are the usual irritating compli- 
cations, the persistent failure of all plans except the 
Villain’s, the extraordinary blindness of everyone to his 
obvious villainy, and the tiresome prolongation of the 


mystery to the last chapter. The writing is adequate, 
and the incidents ingenious, but, though Miss Warden 
is an experienced story-teller, there is a lack of conse- 


' quence in the occurrence of events, a certain clumsi- 


ness and uncertainty of treatment, fatal to the interest 
of a novel, which makes no claim to be anything but 
an expensive and enlarged form of shilling shocker ’”. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The History of the Northern Interior of British Columbia.” 
By the Rev. A. G. Morice. Toronto: Briggs. 1904. 
$2.50. 

Some curious, and to students who are not satisfied with 
facts to be found in every reference book, fascinating informa- 
tion as to the aborigines in pre-European times of what is now 
British Columbia is given by Mr. Morice as the result of his. 
historical researches. In his opinion a careful study of the- 
native languages, manners and customs suggests that the Dené 
people had in their early history commerce, possibly through, 
intermarriage, with peoples of Jewish persuasion and origin. 
Before the coming of the Europeans the life led by the natives 
was vastly different from that which they lead now even when. 
they elect to hold aloof as far as possible from the white man’s 
influence. They shifted their quarters according to the seasons. 
and the need of fuel and food. New Caledonia, as British 
Columbia was originally called, was discovered by Alexander- 
Mackenzie in 1793. Previous to his coming the natives began 
to be conscious of the approach from the east of intruders who, 
brought with them firearms—called “detonating bows ”—and 
fire-water, the one at best “a relative blessing ”, the other a 
positive curse. Much though there is in the account of the 
beginnings of British Columbia to attract all who are interested 
in romance of the Fenimore Cooper or Mayne Reid order, 
the book is one for the student rather than the general reader. 
It will afford historians of the Hudson Bay Company, like Dr. 
George Bryce, an opportunity of correcting or reconsidering 
some of their references. 


“A Concise History of Freemasonry.” By R. F. Gould. 
London: Gale and Polden. 1904. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Gould has made the history of freemasonry peculiarly 
his own, and the present work, substantial though it is, is. 
merely an abridgment with revisions of his work published! 
some twenty years ago. It covers a long stretch of time and 
the larger part of the earth’s surface, over which freemasonry 
in some form or another is universally spread. How old free- 
masonry as a secret society may be it is impossible to say. It 
is not safe to talk of its history much before the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, but it dates back centuries before that 
time ; it was certainly widely practised in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and may possibly go back to the time of King Solomon 
himself. Societies, bound together for an object at once 
secret and specific, with mystic signs and symbols, have- 
existed in most countries from the earliest times, and the 
antiquary can easily trace a likeness in the Ancient Mysteries. 
to the tenets and practices of the members of present-day 
lodges. The archaic and universal attributes of freemasonry 
are hardly more interesting than the wide social influence- 
which masonry exercises to-day throughout Europe, Asia and 
America. To those who know, there is nothing more remark- 


' able about its chequered history than the Papal condemnation 


of freemasonry as Devil Worship. In Great Britain it came 
very near suppression in 1799 as a society which enforces an 
oath not recognised by law. It was saved by the joint efforts. 
of the Duke of Atholl and Lord Moira, and now it enjoys a popu- 
larity hardly compatible one might think with exclusiveness. 


Book’ on Advertising.” London: F. E. Coe.  1904.. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Coe has utilised the opportunities afforded by his agency 
to collect some really interesting data concerning all phases of © 
and media for profitable advertising. His “ Red Book” is not 
only admirably put together from a printer’s point of view, but 
contains contributions written in a vein of enthusiasm which 
will make some believe that Mr. Gladstone was right when he 
said, “ Nothing except the Mint will make money without 
advertising”. In revising a book such as this it is of course 
exceedingly difficult to be at once accurate and comprehensive. 
Some of its “ facts” as to circulation require revision and some 


. of its “ prices perinch” are not wholly to be depended on. But 


these shortcomings so far as we have been able to check the 
pages are not very numerous, and will no doubt be eliminated 
in subsequent editions. 


“ A Historical Geography of the British Empire.” By Hereford . 
B. George. London: Methuen. 1904. 35. 6d. 

There seems to be no end to the books on the British Empire. 
Except for some slight differences of treatment and for the 
prominence he gives to geographical conditions, Mr. George’s . 
merely adds to the large number of volumes which already - 
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tell the story of the British Empire. He manages to show how 
physical conditions have affected the course of the Empire’s 
history, but for the rest the book is made up of imperial history 
told in the necessary compartments. Mr. George summarises 
his facts with precision and clearness, and whilst bringing into 
relief the unique character of the Empire both politically and 
geographically infers that, as no historical precedents exist to 
guide us, it is of little avail to speculate as toits probable future. 
The problem presented by the British Empire, as it is called, is 
a new one: a knowledge of its history and of the characteristics 
of its loosely linked component parts, such as Mr. George 
possesses and seeks briefly to impart, should help to a wise 
solution. 


“ Royal Colonial Institute Proceedings.” Vol. XXXV._ 1903-4. 

Papers such as those by Lady Lugard on West African 
Negroland, by Mr. W. W. A. Fitzgerald on the Commercial 
Possibilities of the Sudan, by Mr. F. Shelford on the Develop- 
ment of West African Railways, by Major Ross on Malaria, 
and by Mr. C. C. Lance on Australia as a Food-producing 
Country serve to maintain the usefulness of the Royal Colonial 
Institute proceedings for all who are in need of up-to-date 
information as to events in the colonies. There is no literary 
pretence about the addresses read before the members, but the 
Council manages to keep well in touch with colonists and 
administrators who are able to lay authoritative views before 
the monthly gatherings. 


“Occasional Papers.” Monthly. Bournemouth. 6d. 

We have looked over the issues of this new periodical for the 
last four months. The average quality of the work seems 
fairly good. There is a very sane article in the May number 
called “Is Russia in the Wrong?” In the June number, we 
believe it was June, there wasa very silly article on Mr. 
_Chesterton. We do not see any particular reason for this 
magazine's being, but if it is to be, we hope its little coterie 
will avoid mutual admiration. 

Paton’s “ List of Schools and Tutors ig04” presents no 
novel features, which is equivalent to saying that the facts 
supplied about various schools should prove as useful as ever 
to parents who are in doubt where to send their boys and girls. 

We have received Sutton’s bulb catalogue for this year. It 
is profusely decorated with coloured plates and black and white 
‘lustrations. 


* Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 

M. Lamy commences a study of the establishment of the 
existing régime in France and describes the condition of each 
department at the time and its point of view. It would appear 
that (as we have always held) the vast majority of Frenchmen 
were not in favour of any change, but in the then condition of 
the country they were not disposed to commence a dispute with 
Paris, the invader being at her gates. The Empire too had 
certainly allowed its own case to go by default as it had left the 
seat of government to take care of itself and had not attempted 
to stem the revolution from any provincial centre. From 
numerous quotations produced by M. Lamy from public docu- 
ments it is evident that large numbers, if not most, of the people 
in the provinces were anxious that the local officials appointed 
by the Empire should be left in their places, but this of course 
would not have suited the new Ministers who had their own 
friends to reward. M. Lamy traces with great fulness and 
precision the origin of the various parties, bourgeois and work- 
ing men alike, which coalesced to bring about the change from 
Empire to Republic. 
made great strides among the French workers, and that, having 
adopted a general theory of state socialism, they thought a 
republican system was desirable as it depended on votes and 
would therefore yield more rapidly to their demands and could 
be more easily overthrown than the Empire which only fell 
. owing to complete defeat in war. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


‘During the past twelve months biographical writing and 
memoirs have taken their place among the most important con- 
tributions to American literature. Senator Hoar’s “ Auto- 
biography of Seventy Years” (Charles Scribner’s Sons) is a 
very interesting footnote to the history of a period crowded 
with striking events and men of strong character. Beginning his 
life in Concord, Mass., Mr. Hoar knew well the group of men of 
letters who made that charming New England village a centre 
of literary activity and influence for several decades. Entering 
public life before the Civil War, Mr. Hoar knew almost every 
man of prominence during that momentous period. One of the 
oldest and most influential members of the United States 
Senate, he has stood in personal relations with political leaders 
during the forty years which have elapsed since the close of 
that struggle. An old-fashioned student of the classics and a 
man of wide reading, Mr. Hoar has put into the two large 
volumes of his recollections a good deal of literary quality. 
His style is, however, somewhat diffuse and his narrative would 
have gained by condensation. 


He thinks that socialism had already | 


Mr. Hoar is a typical New Englander of the older type; 
General John B. Gordon was a typical man of the old South ; 
generous, courteous, hospitable, with a touch of gallantry in his 
bearing. He was a daring and capable leader on the Con- 
federate side during the war ; took a leading position in the re- 
organisation of the South, was several times elected Governor of 
Georgia and represented his State in the United States Senate. 
His **Reminiscences of the Civil War” (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons) is the most delightful record of that stormy period yet 
written. Other accounts of the war are more exhaustive and 
complete ; none is more graphic, intimate and interesting. No 
better statement of the Southern position has been made than 
that contained in this volume ; nor has there appeared any 
more conclusive evidence of the healing of old wounds and the 
passing of old misconceptions. Mr. Henry Villard was one of the 
most prominent German-Americans in a group which included 
Mr. Carl Schurtz, an ardent anti-slavery man, allied by mar- 
riage with a family conspicuous for its devotion to emancipation. 
Mr. Villard threw himself with great ardour into the debate which 
culminated in the struggle between the sections. This part of 
his career rather than the story of his fortunes as a financier 


gives interest to his Memoirs (Houghton, Mifflin § and 
Co.). The many-sided personality of President Roosevelt, 


entirely apart from his prominence as a candidate for the 
Presidency, has stimulated interest in one of the most typical 
Americans of the period, and has found many reporters of 
varying degrees of discretion and skill. The most serious of 
these studies in portraiture are Mr. Jacob Riis’ “ Theodore 
Roosevelt the Citizen” (The Macmillan Co.) and Mr. F. E. 
Leupp’s “The Man Roosevelt”. It is significant of the deep 
impression made by the President on his contemporaries that 
neither of these biographies deals primarily with his political 
career. Mr. Riis is a Dane, with the frankness, naiveté and 
simplicity of his race. He was intimately associated with Mr. 
Roosevelt in probing to its depths the police management of 
New York and has been ever since that most interesting 
chapter in local history the President's devoted friend and 
admirer. His book is a personal impression ; eulogistic 
throughout and somewhat monotonous in parts, but full of 
graphic character studies. Mr. Leupp has long been one of the 
most respected and accomplished journalists in Washington ; 
he has had unusual opportunities of studying the President as 
a figure in national politics and his book is at once sympathetic 
and critical. 

In the field of literary biography there has been notable 
activity, and while no work of commanding interest has 
appeared a shelf-full of good biographies has been added to 
the rapidly increasing records of literary work and life in the 
United States. The publication of the “ Recollections : 
Personal and Literary” of the late R. H. Stoddard (A. 5. 
Barnes and Co.) recalls the long and arduous career of a 
New York poet, critic and essayist whose devotion to his 
profession in great difficulties and whose vigcrous and 
individual talent gave him an exceptional place in the regard 
of his contemporaries. His recollections, edited with good 
taste by Mr. Ripley Hitchcock, are discursive and fragmentary; 
but they contain interesting impressions of Lowell, Poe, Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Taylor, Boker and many other men of 
more or less note as writers, and they add a valuable 
chapter to the literary history of New York. Mr. J. T. 
Trowbridge is not a figure of high importance, but he 
has written admirable stories for boys and has more than once 
touched with sincerity some theme of human interest in verse, 
and his cheerful report of his long life in “ My Own Story” 
(Houghton, Mifflin and Co.) has the value of a straight- 
forward description of social and material conditions which no 
longer exist, and of a group of men of distinction, including 
Emerson, Holmes, Whittier, Lowell, Whitman and Alcott. 
Mr. Trowbridge has enlivened his narrative with many fresh 
and entertaining anecdotes. He reports Mr. Alcott as saying 
on one occasion : “ Emerson, you are always talking about 
Plato and Jesus Christ; why don’t you talk about me?” 
A very good example of the biography of portraiture and 


(Continued on page 276.) 


PELICAN & BRITISH EMPIRE 


FOUNDED 1797. LIFE OFFICE. 
Head Office: 72 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


The OLDEST Proprietary Office in the World 
Transacting Life Assurance Business only. 


TOTAL ASSETS - LARGE BONUSES 
nearly and 
FIVE MILLIONS. LOW RATES OF PREMIUM. 


Full Prospectus on application to G. H. RYAN, General Manager. 
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A WONDERFUL DIVIDEND— 


THe RESULT OF AN INVESTMENT WITH 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


RicHarp A. McCurpy, President. 


Policy No. 637,660. Amount, £10,000. 
Whole Life. 10 Payments. 


Policy - - - - - 
Reversionary Bonus - 4,082 15 O 


Fully Paid-up Policy - - £14,082 15 O 
This Reversionary Bonus exceeds 4 per Cent. per Annum. 
The Cash Surrender Value of the above Policy is at the present ius — 2s., 
Insurance 


or £1,043 2s. —. & than the Face Value of the Policy, although th 
has only been in e ten years 


Issued 13th July, 1894. 
10-year Distribution. 


£10,000 O 


This is but one pies of the liberality of the Policies issued by the MUTUAL | 


LIFE, and is by no means an isolated one. Other recent settlements show quite 
as good results. These Investment Contracts possess the double advantage of 
affording ample protection in the event of death, and of creating a Profitable Estate 
for the Policy-holder himself should he survive the Distribution period. 


Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement on application to the Head | 


Oftce for the United Kingdom :— 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager, 
16, 17, 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


PAID TO LIVING POLICY-HOLDERS, OVER £70,000,000. 
Assets, £81,981,491. Ineome, £15,901,431. 


HAND-IN-HAND 


THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Established 1696. 


LARGE BONUSES. 


Annual Income - £512,500 | 
Accumulated Funds £3, 214,365 


INVESTMENT LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Special Scheme combining a Family Provision 
with a Good Investment or a Pension for Life. 
Thus—Sum Assured £1,000, payable at age 60 or earlier in the event of death, 


Annual Premium at age 35, £25 9s. 2d. Total Premiums paid in 35 years 
would amount to £891 Os.’ 10d. 


Estimated results on attaining age 60. 
A Cash Payment of £1,525 O OG; or, 
An Annuity of 140 O QO; or, 
A Free Paid-up Policy for 2,180 O @O. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS OF 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE OFFICE, 
66 and 67 CORNHILL, E.c. 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager and Actuary. 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


| £4,194,485, Income, £398,982. 
Bonuses £3,723,720. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct communication with the Office. 


2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.] ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£1,900,000. 
| Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
Sir ANprEw Lusk, Bt., Chairman. 
| ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
| Lord ArtHUR CEcIL. Henry Ripcey, Esc. 
Joun Rosert Freeman, Esq. Rosert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hon. R. C, Grosvenor. D.Sc. 
Price, Esq. Witiiam Mutter, Esq. 


| 


Double advantage policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH & GLASGOW 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Established 


LIFE ASSURANCE. ACCIDENT ASSURANCE. 
INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE. 
Summary of the Progress made during the past Five Years. 


Year ended Premiums. Increase. 
1898 £333,241 - 
1903 £469,502 £136,261 


THOS. NEILL, General Manager. 
Insurance Buildings, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


NEW “There is no doubt about the strength of its 
position.” —Tie Times. 
BUSINESS 
Head Office: NORWICH. 
for LONDON OFFICES: 


50 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED, 


33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


Funds Exceed £2,814,000. 


Endowment Assurances at Low Rates. | 
Large Guaranteed Bonuses. _ 
Gentlemen able to influence business and desiring copy of prospectus 


suould write to ‘ | 
_ EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager. | 


71 & 72 KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
195 PICCADILLY, W. 

1 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 

10 SOUTHWARK STREET, S.E. ; and 
168 WHITECHAPEL ROAD, E. 


1903, 
£3,131,728 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - 
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characterisation is to be found in Dr. Lyman Abbott’s “ Henry 
“Ward Beecher” (Houghton, Mifflin and Co.) 

Two interesting additions tothe American Men of Letters 
series (same publishers) are Mr. Rollo Ogden’s “ Prescott” and 
H. W. Sedgwick’s “Francis Parkman”. Mr. Ogden is the 
editor of the New York “ Evening Post” and of “ The Nation ” 
-and has the tastes and many of the accomplishments of the 
scholar. His account of the historian of “The Conquest of 
Mexico” deals chiefly with the personality of a man of excep- 
tional charm and character. In his much more elaborate 
work Mr. Ticknor, whose History of Spanish Literature has 
long been known in England, subdued the fresh colours of 
Prescott’s fascinating personality to an almost monotonous 
grey ; Mr. Ogden brings before his readers a man of keen 
sense of humour, of great gaiety of spirit in spite of the 
affliction of partial blindness, and of most winning temper. 
“Mr. Sedgwick had access to the extended journals of Mr. 
Parkman and has given their contents ample space in his 
‘biography ; a fresh, unhackneyed and unconventional piece of 
writing, of especial value by reason of its full reports of Mr. 
Parkman’s exploration of the Far West which gave him an 
acquaintance with Indian life of great value in the series of 
‘brilliant histories which came later from his hand. 

In the field of history Mr. Henry W. Elson’s “ History of the 


United States” (The Macmillan Co.) is likely to be accepted © 


as, on the whole, the best single-volume account of the 
. American people ; trustworthy, comprehensive and interesting 
in style. The centenary of the acquisition by the United 
States of the great tract of country known as the Louisiana 
Yurchase has been commemorated not only by the Exposition 
at S. Louis, but by the publication of a verbatim reprint of the 
‘“ Original Journals of Lewis and Clark”, which must be 
‘counted among the most important of the early American 
records as regards both subject-matter and interest of narra- 
tive. The increasing attention to American history, both 
ational and local, is shown by the popularity of several 
series of a semi-biographical, semi-historical character. There 
are new biographies of such figures as James Oglethorpe, the 
founder of Georgia, of William Penn, the founder of Penn- 
sylvania, and of John A. Andrew, the efficient governor of 
Massachusetts during the Civil War period. Colonel Theodore 
A. Dodge continues his “ History of the Art of War” through 
two volumes devoted to Napoleon, and promises two additional 
volumes on the same subject. Professor W. P. Trent’s 
“History of American Literature” (Appleton and Co.) is a 
survey of literary history distinctly critical in tone and written 
from the national rather than the sectional standpoint. 

Two volumes of essays of some substance have appeared 
during the past few months and are welcomed as the work of 
comparatively new men. Mr. Samuel McChord Crothers is a 
Unitarian minister who preaches under the shadow of Har- 
vard University, and a student of letters who has a touch 
of the old-time leisureliness. His volume of essays, “ The 
Gentle Reader” (Houghton, Mifflin and Co.) is pervaded by 
a quiet and original humour of distinctively American quality, 
and is written in an easy, agreeable and engaging style, 
pleasantly suggestive of good books and good company. Mr. 
Henry D. Sedgwick is a younger man who is still in the 
iconoclastic stage and not averse from running amuck with 

. accepted opinions on literary matters. He has a good deal to 
learn in the direction of restraint and balance of judgment, but 
his “ Essays on Great Writers” (same publishers) are fresh, 
vigorous and unconventional in treatment and spirit. Mr. 
“frank Norris, the promising young author of “ The Octopus” 
and “ The Pit”, left a number of short papers behind him which 
have been collected and issued under the title, “ The Responsi- 

‘bilities of the Novelist”, and are interesting only from a per- 
sonal standpoint. 

Among works of very considerable importance must be 
counted Dr. G. Stanley Hall’s exhaustive discussion of 
‘* Adolescence” in two large volumes. As the head of the 
department of Psychology in the Johns Hopkins University 
and, later, as President of the Clark University, founded chiefly 
‘for research purposes and for the training of advanced students, 
Dr. Hall has left a deep impress on philosophical study and 
education in the United States. His latest publication (Appleton 
and Co.) presents the results of a quarter of a century 
of laboratory work. The Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon’s 
‘Ultimate Conceptions of Faith ” (Houghton, Mifflin and 
Co.) is a reverent and scholarly discussion of fundamental 
ideas in theology and a very significant presentation of a new 
system of theology based on personality. Mr. John Mitchell’s 
“Organised Labour” (American Book and Bible Company), 
Mr. Lincoln Steffen’s “Shame of the Cities” (McClure, 
Phillips and Co.), and Mr. Booker T. Washington’s “ Working 
With the Hands” (Doubleday, Page and Co.) are important 
~ tracts for the times ; presentations or discussions of pressing 
social or industrial problems. 

_ The one volume of verse which has given a definite impres- 
sion of force and freshness of imagination among the many 
that have appeared of late is Mr. W. V. Moody’s “The Fire 
Bringer” (Houghton, Mifflin and Co.); a fresh rendering 

- of the Prometheus myth which gives evidence of breadth of 
~ vision and genuine poetic insight. 


Among the vast number of novels which have come from the 
presses many have been lamentably commonplace in substance 
and manner ; a considerable group have illustrated good work- 
manship but revealed neither deep human interest nor fresh- 
ness of feeling ; a few have shown first-hand knowledge of life 
and either charm or vigour of style. Mr. John Fox’s 
“Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come” (Charles Scribner's 
Sons) is not a great piece of fiction; it is a simple, warm- 
hearted story of a waif in the Kentucky mountains ; a romance 
of the most pronounced type, but with an air of reality about it 
which makes the first half of the tale entirely convincing. 
Mr.. Howells’ “ Letters Home” (Harper and Bros.) is, on 
the other hand, a highly sophisticated novel, which does not 
stir the depths of experience but is a comparative study of 
people from Boston, the West and New York in that delicate, 
refined style with which this novelist long ago familiarised his 
readers, and pervaded by his charming humour. Mrs. 
Wharton loves a problem and in “Sanctuary” (Charles 
Scribner's Sons) deals skilfully with a situation which calls 
for unusual psychological insight ; the story element is slight 
but the manner is admirable and the interest sustained 
throughout. There could hardly be a greater contrast than is 
presented by the work of Mrs. Wharton and that of Mr. 
Edward Stuart White. Mr. White attracted attention not 
many months ago by the fresh feeling, the intimate knowledge 
of the forest and the portraiture of primitive types of 


character in “The Blazed Trail”, a story of life in 


the great lumber regions of Northern Michigan. In 
“The Forest” (The Macmillan Co.) there is a rare com- 
bination of woodcraft, the atmosphere of the primeval forest 
and human interest. Mr. White has entire familiarity with 
the vast territory over which the Hudson Bay Company 
exercised almost unlimited power, and it is safe to say that the 
loneliness of the great woods in summer and their awful and 
sinister solitude in winter have never been more impressively 
conveyed than in his latest story, “ The Silent Places” 
(McClure, Phillips and Co.) 

No more attractive and characteristic stories are being 
written in the United States than those which come from the 
hand of Mrs. Margaret Deland. What Miss Jewett and Miss 
Wilkins have done for different types of New England 
character Mrs. Deland has done for certain types in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. “Dr. Lavender’s People” (Harper and 
Brothers) contains a series of short stories told with quiet 
power, with kindly humour and in an engaging style. The 
quaintness of village character and the leisureliness of village 
life are within Mrs. Deland’s easy command, and she writes 
not only with her eye on her subjects but in a very sympathetic 
spirit. The authorof “The Day Before Yesterday” (The 
Macmillan Co.) has had some practice as a writer, but she 
has made a notable advance in this delightful story of a 
group of boys and girls in asmall town in the Central West 
thirty years ago. The story is pervaded by the quaint atmosphere 
of old-fashioned home life in a country the beauty of which ought 
to be more widely known. The simplicity, purity and refinement 
of the most genuine home life in America are brought out 
with fresh feeling in this record of the imaginations, the 
mischiefs, the frolics, the growth of the children of a neigh- 
bourhood. With well-drawn portraits of local characters, 
lightly and humorously touched, Miss Mary Johnston’s 
“Sir Mortimer” (Harper and Brothers) is in no sense more 
romantic than its predecessors, but in shifting her ground Miss 
Johnston has lost something of her skill. Her stories were 
never convincing, but they were written with a glow of convic- 
tion and in a stirring and, at times, brilliant pictorial style. 
“Sir Mortimer” is full of interesting and even _ brilliant 
passages, but its artificiality is never successfully con- 
cealed. In “The Crossing” (The Macmillan Co.) Mr. 
Churchill has drawn, on a great canvas, another large, 
panoramic picture of American history; the early  settle- 
ment of Kentucky and the Mississippi Valley, and the 
events which culminated in the Louisiana Purchase. Like its 
predecessors, “ Richard Carvel” and “ The Crisis”, this story 
has an epical magnitude and quality ; the characters are often 
well-drawn but, as in the epic, they are subordinated to the 
general movement of the story, which has the interest of a wide 
sweep of events and of a kind of elemental expression of human 
energy. The reaction against radical views of the work and 
interests of women has produced two interesting novels which 
are being widely read in this country. “The Singular Miss 
Smith” (The Macmillan Co.) is slight and extremely im- 
probable in plot, but satirises effectively the vague, exalted and 
highly abstract form of expression into which some club women 
have fallen. “The Woman Errant” (same publishers) is more 
serious and important. It has much of the fresh atmosphere of 
out-of-door life which made “The Garden of a Commuter’s 
Wife” so popular, and it is pervaded by the same philosophy 
of simple, wholesome living ; but it aims very definitely to con- 
trast the home and the public careers of women and to bring 
out what the writer regards as the disastrous results of attempt- 
ing to compete with or duplicate the work of men. It is a 
vigorous piece of work and is likely to provoke sharp discussion. 


For this Week's Books see page 278. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND _ PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED .UED AND CATALOGUED AND 


NGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, Lonpon. Codes : Unicove and ABC. 


Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 
| Reading Rooms will be Closed from Thursday, 


September rst, to a September sth, inclusive. 
. MAUNDE THOMPSON, 
Director and Principal Librarian, 


British Museum, August 23rd, 1904. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. 
QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 1s., 2s., 3S., 58-; of usual Agents, Queen’s Hall Box Office, and Rosert 
NewMan, Manager, 320 Regent Street. 


POLLO THEATRE. Sole Proprietor, Henry 
LoweENFELD. Lessee and Manager, Tom B, Davis. Mr. Georce | 
Every Evening at 2.15. V ERONIQUE. — Matinée 


EpwarDEs’ SEASON. 
every Wednesday at 2.0. 


SH AFTESBURY AVENUE, 
EVERY EVENINGat38. The ee pe BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 til) 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
2. per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit Accounts Repayable on demand. 
per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Current Accounts on owe monthly balances when not drawn 
ow 10°. 
Advances made to Customers, and all General Banking Business transacted. 
Apply C. F. RaveNscrort, Secretary, 
Southampton Buildings, High Holborn, W.C. 


IF YOU DRINK SODA WATER, DRINK THE BEST. 


" Sopa” oF THE pure 


Six dozen 
caniage paid. 


REAL HAMBURG GROUND 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


Black Handle .. « 88 Pr. Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle .. «- 76 Russia Leather Case 21 
Kropp DUPLEX STROP 7/6 Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 


Wholesale: Ossporne, GARRETT, & Co., Lonpon, W. 


** There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 

Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
in 

39.) Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orpban, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 

President: THe Eart CADOGAN, K.G. 
Chairman : 
Rear-Apmirat W. F. S. MANN, 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 

26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, Londen, S.W; 


DIARRHG@A, DYSENTERY, CHOLERA. 


During the last half-century everyone travelling in hot climes has 
made a point of carrying some 


OR. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


so as to be in a position to immediately stop an 
attack of 


Diarrhea, Dysentery, 
or Cholera. 


Hot weather in the British Isles strikes suddenly, and: 
everyone should take a little precaution. Don’t wait 
till you actually need the Chlorodyne ; you might be 
driven to sending a careless messenger for the medicine 
you require, who might accept a substitute. 


You want 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


PUBLIC 
OPINION 


Price 2a. weekly. 
_ A Rapid Review of the Press Opinions of the Week. 


Special Articles: 
POLITICAL WOBBLERS: 
VI. The Hon. A. R. D. Elliot, M.P. 
MEN WHO MAKE PUBLIC OPINION: 
Sir Frederick Treves. 


OUR GIRLS: 
IV. The Girl as Lover. 


6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


LA REVUE 


(Ancienne “ Revue des Revues”). 


Offices : 


| La plus répandue et la plus impgrtante parmi les 
grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres, nouvelle série 
agrandie, sur papier de luxe, articles inédits de pre- 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


Lee 3 LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
bove COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 


SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, acd a 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 


Managers ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. t Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
h Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


parait le rer et le 15 de chaque mois. 
Un an 28 fr.; 6 mois, 16 fr. 
Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1904 recevront gratuitement tous 
les numéros a partir du rer Octobre 1903, c’est-a-dire 30 Nos. 
pour 24 et 3 magnifiques gravures choisies parmi les chefs- 


d’environ 30 fr.). 
Spécimen gratuit sur demande. 


12 AV. DE L’OPERA. Directeur, JEAN FINOT. 
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mier ordre, collaborateurs les plus illustres, etc. etc.,. 


d’ceuvre du Musée du Louvre, sur papier de Chine (d’une valeur. 
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MACMILLAN & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS 


The Saturday Review. 27 August, 1904 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
FICTION. 
Lindley Kays (Barry Pain) ; Diana Please (Bernard Capes). Methuen, 


/mportant New Work on Manchuria. 


MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 


With Map and Illustrations, 8vo. 10s. net. 


WAR AND NEUTRALITY IN THE 


FAR EAST. 
By T. J. LAWRENCE, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


COWELL, M.A., 
Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Edin., Professor of Sanskrit, 
Cambridge, 1867-1903. 
by GEORGE COWELL, F.R.C.S. With Portraits, Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A theneum.—* The volume is most interesting, and Mr. George Cowell deserves 
great credit for the ability and = taste which he has displayed.” 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 
Crown Svo. gilt tops, 2s. net each. 


HOBBES. by Sir Les.ie STEPHEN. 


Westminster Gascttc.—* A book of exceptional interest and value.” 


MACMILLAN’S EDITION OF THACKERAY.—New Vol. 
BALLADS AND VERSES, and Miscellaneous 


Contributions to nck. Illustrated. Crown 3s. 


A PLEA FOR THE BETTER 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


By ROBERT CARSTAIRS, late Indian Civil Service. 8vo. 5s, net. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains :— 


HIDDEN EGY PT. The First Visit by Women to the Coptic Monasteries of 


Egypt and Nitria. By Acres Smits Lewis. 
THE Byt SSL AN LOURDES. The Czar at the Canonization of St. Seraphim. 
avip Bert MacGowan. Illustrated. 
THE WwW OLF.—IX. A Story. By Jack Lonpox. 
And numerous other Stories and Articies of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s, 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains :— 
AMERICAN MEMORIALS IN LONDON. Sketch. By Jutian K. Cotrorp. 
NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
“KIBUN DAIZIN”; or, FROM SHARK-BOY TO MERCHANT 
PRINCE. Serial Story. By Gexnsar Mvrat. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENCE, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER 1904. 


THE TIGER OF MUSCOVY. By THE DARK MAN. By Nora 


Frep WuisHaw. Chapters XIII.- CHESssON. 

XVIIL. ‘2 AN ARMENIAN. 
IS THE ORATOR BORN, OR 

MADE? By Michaet MacDonacu. THE INDIAN CROW. By 


Dewar. 
AND TILLY. By AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
By Axprew Lana. 


MR. BROWN 
M. E. Francis. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


Notes of an East Coast } 


| Mary Bell (By an Englishwoman). 


, Ordered to China (Wilbur J. Chamberlin). 


' A School Geometry, Parts I.-IV. 


LIFE & LETTERS OF EDWARD BYLES 


6s. each. 
The Fugitive (Ezra S. Brudno). Heinemann. 6s. 
The Black Shilling (Amelia E. Barr). Unwin. 6s. 
A Bride from the Sea (Guy Boothby). Long. 5s. 
The Custodian (Archibald Eyre). Ward, Lock. 6s. 
A Broken Rosary (Edward Peple). Lane. 6s. 
NATURAL FLIsrory. 


Naturalist (Arthur H. Patterson). Methuen, 
6s. 

ScHOOL Books. 
(H. S. Hall and F. H. Stevens. 
Second Edition Revised); Physiography (T. H. Huxley and 
hk. A. Gregory). Macmillan. 4s. 6d. each. 


TRAVEL. 


Holland (Nico and Beatrix Jungman). Black. 20s. net. 


VERSE. 
A Garland of Love (Francis Henry Cliffe). Gay and Bird. 2s. 62% 
net. 
Carolina Ditties (Pegram Dargan), New York: The Literary 


Collector Press. ; 
Gay and Bird. 35. 6d. net. 


Suspiriose Cogitationes. Kegan Paul. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Golf, A BC of (A. J. Robertson), Drane. Is. 

Hospital, The Story of an East London. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 

Lord of Creation, The (T. W. H. Crosland). Grant Richards. 55. 

Matrimonial Institutions, A History of (George E. Howard. 3 vols.). 
Chicago: Callaghan & Co. ; London: Unwin. 10.00 net. 

Methuen. 6s. 

Sorceress, The: a Study in Middle Age Superstition (Translated from 
the French of Jules Michelet by A. R. Allinson). Paris 
Carrington. 10s. 6d, 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER :—Pall Mall Magazine, 
ts. : The Delineator, The Smart Set, Pictorial 
Comedy, 6d. ; The Treasury, 6. ; The Library, 3s. : Longman’s 
Magazine, 6d. ; The Sunday Magazine, 6d. ; Good Words, 62. ; 
The Art Journal, Is. 6d. 

For AvGUST: ~The North American Review, 2s. 

West, 17. 3 The Open Court, oc. 


6d.; East and 


THE LAST OF 
SETON MERRIMAN’S 
NOVELS. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


Crown 8vo. 65. 


THE LAST HOPE. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


Author of ‘* The Sowers,” ‘‘In Kedar’s Tents,” ‘‘ Barlasch of the 
Guard,” Xc 


NOW READY, 


‘**The Last Hope’ is a very fine story, not only the best that 
Mr. Merriman wrote in his later years, but one of the best stories that 
I have read for a very long time.” 

Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER in 7he Spice. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


“GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—SEPTEMBER, 1904. 


THE — GERMAN INTRIGUE: A NOTE OF WARNING. By | 


Ca 
FRANCE. “AND ROME. By Ricuarp Davey. 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. by Arruur Symons. 
IN RED MARRAKESH. By S. L. Bensvsan. 
By Professor WiLLIAM KniGur, 
THE SCOTTISH FREE CHURCH CASE. By J. M. Stoan. 
A NOTE ON MYSTICISM. By Professor O.iver Exton. 
RUSSIA : GERMANY AND GREAT RBRITAIN. By Atrrep 
HONORE DE BALZAC. By 
SOCIAL SICKNESS. By E. 


THE "PESSIMISTIC RUSSIAN. By ArexanperR Kin oc 
TRANSLATIONS FROM THE FIORETTI OF ST. FRANCIS D’ASSISI. 


MEs RHOADES. 
THED HANO. Chaps. XXX., XXXI., XXXIL, and XXXIIL. (Concluded). 
Freveric Harrison 
cor! ESPONDENCE: TH. AMES BARRAGE. T. W. Barser. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 
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By CLovpeEsLey 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abroad :— 


Paris. The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
Le Kiosque Miche!, Boulevard des Capucines. 
‘ Le Kiosque Duperren, Boulevard des Capucines, 
Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
BRUSSELS Messrs. G. Lebégve et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 
BERLIN W. H. Kahl, Jagerstrasse 73. 
VIENNA. § ‘ Messrs. Gerold & Co., & Stefansplatz. 
Bupa-PestuH . <A. Lappert. 


Rome. Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
Maprip Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
Conerantinorts LE Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
Hompurc. . Schick's Library. 

Carro The Anglo-American Bookselling Depot. 


Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.). 
Toronto, CANADA . 


The International News Ccmpary, €3 & 55 Duane St 
Messrs. Damrell & Upkam, 283 Washington Street. 
The Toronto News Ccmpany, 42 Yonge Street. 
. The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
MontreaL, CANADA The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 
oe - « A. T. Chapman, 2407 St. Catharine Street. 
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DRANE’S HANDBOOKS 


Red Cloth, price 1s. each. 


Do you Play Golf? 
If vou DO, you will find the ABC OF GOLF 


useful. 
Lf you DO NOT, but would like to, the book will 
tell vou all you need know. 


Do you Own a Motor ? 


Tf you DO, the ABC OF MOTORING will de | 


worth much to you. 


If you DO NOT, you probably know some one | 


who would be glad to have it. 


Can you Swim ? 


If you CAN, Ex-Club Captain's ABC OF 
SWIMMING cnterest you. 


Lf vou CANNOT, you had better get the book at | 


once, and learn how. 


Do you Carry a Camera ? 


Tf you DO, the ABC OF PHOTOGRAPHY wii/ 
help you out of many difficulties. 


Tf you DO NOT, but are thinking of getting | 


one, the book will instruct you in a delightful 
holiday pastime. 


Can you Handle a Rifle ? 


If vou CAN, the ABC OF THE RIFLE, éy | 


Captain Herbert A. Jones, will give you 
points. 


Lf you CANNOT, as a good citizen and asa | 


sportsman, the sooner you learn, the better. 


Do you Play Bridge ? 


Tf vou DO, Mrs. E. A. Tennant’s ABC OF 
BRIDGE 7s znvaluable in case of disputed 


points. 


If you DO it will give you aii essential 


information in half an hour. 


Do you Play Solo Whist ? 


Lf you DO, Mr. Edwin Oliver's ABC OF SOLO | 


WHIST please you. 
Lf you DO NOT, it will make the gume easy as 
ABC to you. 


Do you want an Evening Game 
other than Cards ? 
If SO, the ABC OF TABLE TENNIS, &y C. G. 


Eames, will instruct you in a delightful — 


alternative. 
Lf NOT, the book ts calculated to show you what 
vou are missing. 


Are you a Lover of Birds ? 
If you KEEP cage-birds yourself, vou will be 
glad to have Mr. Percival Westell’s ABC 
OF CAGE-BIRDS. 
Lf you DO NOT, then you may save your 
Sriends from many mistakes by directing 
attention to the book. 


Are you a Stamp Collector ? 


lf you ARE, the ABC OF STAMP COLLECT- 
ING, dy an expert like Mr. Fred J. Melville, 
will increase your knowledge. 

Lf you ARE NOT, probably there ts some member 
of your family who would be delighted to have 
the volume. 


Have you a Garden? 
If SO, the ABC OF GARDENING w// not bc 
superfluous. 
If NOT, you have a window sill and roof and 
will be glad of information as to what to 
grow in a box or roof garden. 


Have you a Dog ? 

If you HAVE, the ABC OF THE DOG, dy 
Harold Tremayne, will give much important 
information. 

Lf you HAVE NOT, you know some one who has, 
| who should get the book. 
| 


Do you Keep a Horse ? 
lf SO, the ABC OF THE HORSE, 4y Harold 


Tremayne, ts a book you should buy. 
Lf you DO NOT, you may do so, and you should 
know all that Mr. Tremayne has to say. 


| Are you About to Begin House- 
keeping ? 

If you ARE, the ABC OF HOUSEKEEPING, 
by J. N. Bell, will be an invaluable guide to 
keeping your house in order. 

If you ARE NOT, the hints contained in the 
book will not be without their utility. 


Have you a Doctor near at hand ? 
| If you HAVE, the simple directions given in the 
ABC MEDICAL GUIDE wi?l not be thrown 


away. 
If you HAVE NOT, they will save a load of 
anxiety as to the first steps to be taken in an 
emergency. 


Can you Drive a Nail or Use a 


Plane ? | 
If you CAN, the ABC OF CARPENTRY 7w-// 
assist you to do more. 
If you CANNOT, the book will guide you as to 
the first principles. 


'Can you Read Character by the 


Face ? 
Lf you CAN, there ts no reason why you should 
not get the ABC OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 
If you CANNOT, the book will tell you all 
about it, 


Would you Read your Friend’s 
Hand ? 
If vou WOULD, get the ABC OF PALMISTRY, 
by a well-known Palmist, it will help you. 
Tf youu WOULD NOT, the ABC will stili tell 
you much about an entertaining science. 


Has Graphology any Attractions 
for you ? 
If SO, the ABC OF GRAPHOLOGY, 
worth Burnett, will increase those attractions. 
If NOT, a few minutes’ study of the book will 
show you how much fun and amusement may 
be got out of the subject. 


Have you Learned to Dance ? 
If SO, you will acquire greater proficiency by 
studying thee ABC OF DANCING. 
If yu HAVE NOT, the ABC will tell you 
exactly how to begin. 


Catalogue sent Post Free on application. 


MR. HENRY J. DRANE, SALISBURY HOUSE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S STANDARD WORKS. 
THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 
‘Matthew Works. 


Poems. vo 

‘Essays in , First Series. 
Essays in Criticiem. Second Series. 
American Discourses. 


1848—1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. Russet. 
2 Vols. 


The Eversiey Bible, Arranged in paragraphs, with an 


Latroduction by J. Mackait, M.A. In 8 vols. 


Vol. I i b Vol. Il. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
1 Esther. Vol. IV. Job— ne Solomon. 
Vol. V. isaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VIl. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 


*,° The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Chauoer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


2 vols. 


‘Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 


Edition. 9 vols. 

Miscellaneous Essays. 

Dante, and other 

‘St. Anseim. Bacon. | Spenser. 

The Oxford movement. Twelve Years, 1233—184 

The Beginning of the Middie Ages. (included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 

Mccasional Papers. Selected from The Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcn. 


Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 


Edited by the late Sir Lestie and Sir Freperick Pottock. 
Third Edition. In 2 vcls. 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Intro- 
duction by Joun Morvey. 
Miscellanies. Essays. 
English Traits and Representative M 
The Conduct of Life, and Soeiety and "Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. Avpis 


Wriaut. 2 vols. New Edition. 


betters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 


1871-1883, Edited by W. A. Wricut. 


More Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. 


Avpis Wricur. 


Pausanias and other Creek Sketches. By J. G. 


Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 


Introductions, by T. SaunDERs. 


*,° The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectlvely. 


Thomas Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 


Edited by Epmunp Gosse. 4 vols. 


Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Piato. 


Creen's of the English People. 8 vols. 
The Making of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., 


LL.D. With Maps. In 2 vols. 


@ Conques ot of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., 
Oxford Studies. By Joun Ricnarp Green. Edited 
by Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss K. Norcate. 


Stray Studies from England and Italy, By Joxun 


RicHarp GREEN, 
Stray Studies. Second Series. By J. R. GREEN. 
Historical Studies. By J. R. Green. 
Cuesses at Truth. By Two Brorners. 
Earthwork out of Tuecany. Being Impressions and 


Translations of Maurice Hewett, Author of “ The Forest Lovers.” Third 
ition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 
Literary Essays. 
Essays on some the Mode 
Thought in Matters of Faith. OF Engtion 
“Theological Essays. 


mene on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 
2 vols. 

ts of Religious and Scientific T . 
bis Niece, M. Roscoe. ty 


MACMI LLAN & CO., 


4s. net per Volume. 


Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by the late Canon AinGerR. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. Il. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley’s Collected Works. 
Method and Results. l Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 

Science and Christian Tradition. 

Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 

Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 

Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


_ The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


Freperic Harrison. 
French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 
Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 
Modern Creece. Two Lectures delivered before the 


Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on ‘‘ The come, of 


Greece" and Byron in Greece.” By Sir Ricuarp C. Jess, Litt.D., D.C.L 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Sipney Cotvin. 


Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 
Westward Ho! 2 vols. | Yeast. : vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. | —— 2 vols. 

Two Years Ago. 2 vols. | oems. 2 vols. 


Hereward the Wake. 2 vols, 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon AinceR, M.A. 6 vols. 

The Essays of Elia, 

Poems, Plays, and “Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Cuarces and Mary Lams. 

The of Charlies Lamb. Newly arranged, wit! additions, 
1994. 2 vols. 


Life of Charles Lamb. By the late Canon AINGER, 
Historical Essays. By the late J. B. Licutroort, 


D.D., D.C.L., LL.D 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 


John Morley’s Collected Works. 11 vols. 


Voltaire. : vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 

Diderot and the Encyclopzdists. 2 vols. 

On Compromise. : vol. Miscellanies. : vols. 

Burke. vol. Studies in Literature. : vol. 


Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 


F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 

Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 

Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Mvers. 

Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D., K.C.M.C. 


The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Lectures and Essays. 


Ecce Homo. Natural Religion. 
Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 
and Footnotes by Professor C. H. HERForD. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, rs. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each. 


Works by James Smetham. 


Letters. With an Introducwry Memoir. Edited by Saran SMETHAM and 
Wituiam Davies. ith a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by Wittiam Davies. 


Life of Swift. By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B. 2 vols. 


New Edition. 


Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 
Essays in the History of Religious Thought in the 


West. By Brooxe Foss Wesrtcotr D., D.C.L. Lord Bishop of 
Durham. 
The Works of Wordsworth. [Edited by Professor 


Kyicut. In 12 vols. Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched 
by H. Manesse. 


Poetical Works. 6 vols. 


Prose Works. 2 vols. 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols. 


LIMITED, LONDON. 
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When Did It Happen ? 


As thee ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA is essential to the student who wants 
essays and lengthy dissertations on every subject, so Haydn’s is essential to the man 
who knows his subject thoroughly but may be in doubt as to a fact or a date. 
Dates are the most elusive of the things a man wants to know. He may remember 
the year of Agincourt and forget that of Waterloo: yet it may be important to the 
point he wishes to make to know both. He turns to Haydn. He may recollect that 
the Indian Mutiny occurred in 1857, but is he sure when the mutiny on board the 
Bounty took place? He may be dealing with great fires—he can recall several such 
as the fire of London in 1666, but innumerable outbreaks of the first magnitude he 
cannot be sure about, Haydn's will remind him. 


Haydn’s in a word presents KNOWLEDGE in a Nursuett. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY DATES. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD EDITION, brought up to the beginning of 1904, is 


A COMPLETE RECORD of all TIMES AND NATIONS 


COMPRISING 


Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient, Medizval, and Modern—Nations and their Governments, Laws, 

Institutions, Manners, and Customs—The Origin, Development, and Progress of Arts, Sciences, 

Laws, and Learning—The Civil, Military, Religious, Moral, and Philanthropic Institutions of various 
Nations in the different Epochs. 


WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE HISTORY AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Indispensable to Editors, Authors, Journalists, 
Schoolmasters, Librarians, Ministers, Lawyers, 
M.P,’s, Business Men, and Public Men generally. 


HAYDN’S HAS NO RIVAL. 


The Times says: «‘Haypy’s Dictionary oF Dates’ is the most Universal Book of 
Reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.” 


AWA 


Now Offered for the first time on the Instalment System. 


The Prices are: Medium 8vo. cloth, 2is.; Half Calf, 25s.; Full or Tree Calf, 31s. 6d. 


The Work will be sent to you at once Lor Ss. down together with the accompanying 
COUPON: 


To the SatuRDAY REVIEW, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Please send me One Copy of ‘*HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES,” cloth, for which I enclose §s., and agre 
to pay Five Monthly Instalments of 3s. 6d. each.* I undertake not to part with the work till the payments are complete. 


* Tf the purchaser wishes to have either of the better bindings, the first payment must be 6s. 6d. or 75. 6d., and the instalments 
increased to either 45. or 55. 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLECE 
TWO STORIES OF CORNWALL (University of London). 


NOW READY. HE WINTER SESSION will begin on MONDAY, 
October 3, 1904. 

At all Booksellers’, Libraries, and Railway Bookstalis. Seudents can te in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
Collegiate regulations. 


The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 


A MOORLAN D aggregate value of nearly £800 are awarded annually. ; zl 
PRINCESS. The Medical School contains large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed Labora. 
tories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting Rooms, Museum, Library, & 
The Club Ground of the Students’ Union (ten acres) is at Winchmore Hill, within 


A MOORLAND PRINCESS. easy reach of the Hospital. . 
For further particulars app'y, personally or by letter, to the Warden of the 
A Romance of Lyonesse. St. Hospital, E. 
A handbook fo ded o lication. 
By A. G. FOLLIOTT STOKES. 


A MOORLAND PRINCESS. ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLECE. 


6s. 
By A. G. FOLLIOTT STOKES. (University of London.) ul 


A MOORLAND PRINCESS. PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. P 


6s, 
YSTEMATIC Courses of Lectures and Laboratory 
By A. G. FOLLIOTT STOKES, Work in the subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc 
Examinations of the University of London will commence on October 3rd and 


A MOOR LAND PRI NCESS. continue till July, 1905. c 


Attendance on this class counts as part of the five years’ curriculum. 

6s. Fee for the whole Course, £21 ; or single subjects may be taken. 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. ‘ 
ao For further particulars apply to the WARDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew's. 


Ranger -Gull’s New Novel: on application. 
PORTALONE 
By C. RANGER-GULL. i 
PORTALONE Ths See” “Back to UNIVERSITY COLLECE, LONDON 
Lilac Land,” “ The Hypocrite,” &c. (University of London). 
PORTALONE 6s. Principal, T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D. 


HE following Prospectuses are now ready, and may 


A brilliantly-written and powerful Cornish story. A tale set in the 


wildest and most unexplored parts of modern Cornwall, lightened by a be had on apclication to the Secretary:— 4 
series of biting pictures of a certain pretentious art colony on the shores of Faculty of Arts and Laws (including Economics). | 
the Atlantic, but primarily the story of a physical tragedy forgotten in, Faculty of Science. fro 
and irradiated by, a great spiritual victory. Faculty of Medicine. set 
The Indian School. 
The Department of Fine Arts. 
PORTALONE. By C. RANGER-GULL. 6s. The Department of Engineering. 
The School of ‘ 
‘ The Department of Public Health. 
omplete Catalogue post free on application. Prizes, &c. 
London: GREENING & CO., Ltp., 20 Cecil Court, Post-Graduate Courses and Arrangements for rey om Conan of Instruction of 
hari Ss care are provided for students desiring to graduate at the University o -ondon in any car 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. of the following Faculties: Arts, Laws, Medicine, Science, Engineering, and 
Economics and Political Science. —_ 
FEES. 
j Composition Fee 3 years’ course in the Faculty of Arts 63 guineas. 
Composition Fee 3 years’ course in the School of Engineering or of Architecture 
11 j guineas. 
omposition Fee Preliminary Scientific Course 25 guineas. 
a>. = a>. Composition Fee Complete M.B. Course 140 guineas. 
Fees in the Faculty of Science vary according to the course taken from about 
THE WEEKLY M 35 guineas to 40 guineas a year. Students are admitted to courses of instruction in 
AGAZIN any one subject provided there be room. 
( G E-JOURNAL) Special provision is made for Post-Graduate and Research in the various subjects ra 
taught at the College. 
Contains in its issue dated August 24th the first of 2 new Series of W. W. SETON, M.A., Assistant Secretary. 
Humorous Stories, entitled — 


“THE SEAT OF MOODs.” | ELY CATHEDRAL. Th 


By W. H. Koese.. 
*“SOLOMON ON MOTOR CARS.” 


By I. ZANGWILL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘“*LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
“STARR WOOD SWIMS THE CHANNEL.” Proprietor, S. AIREY. The 


By ARTHUR RUTLAND. 


“PEOPLE, P os THE KING OF NIBS. 
LE LEASANT AND UNPLEASANT. RYTEESI. 


No. III.—The Hypocrite. 


By Ceci. CLARIDGE. Sample dozen Box, Three Stamps. 


T.B.L., KING'S PREMISES, SAVOY CORNER, STRAND, LONDON. I 


“THE TRUTH ABOUT THE FREE CHURCH th 
CRISIS.” 
By MARK ALLERTON. R. ANDERSON & co. sale 


| Tea 
“IN THE PUBLIC EYE.” BRITISH, INDIAN, gg ADVERTISEMENT 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
“IN A BESIEGED HOTEL.” GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
A Sketch from Life. By ERNEST RYLAND. Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. LO 


“ON GOOD AND BAD BOYS.” CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 


By R. W. L. 


fo 

BOOKS. IN THE CITY. NOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS. j 
CHESS. CARDS. | TT_having been found desirable to concentrate our 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. MOTORS AND MOTORINGS. _jrevest of the London Sesetary and at Queen Vector Steet, 
| E.C., will be permanently closed at 1 p.m. on Friday, August 26th, and NEW 

OFFICES will be Opened in the Canadian Pacific Railway Company's Building,’ Tele 

All Subjects and all Interests are dealt with in 62 CHARING CROSS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W., T 


on MONDAY, August agth, next. 

This change affects also the London Offices of all the Companies affiliated to the bet 

m= | Canadian Pacific Railway. 

HARRY MOODY, London Secretary. Wor 
| August 23rd, 1904. 
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The Saturday Review. 


EVERY VARIETY OF 


Summer Sport 


IS DEALT WITH IN 


LAND AND WATER ILLUSTRATED. 


EVERY SATURDAY.] [PRICE SIXPENCE. 


The Notes and Articles are written by experts and Illustrated by | 


beautiful photographs magnificently reproduced on fine-art paper. 
Among the special features are— 


CRICKET. By E. H. D. Sewe t. 
CROQUET. By Viscount 
14AND AND WATER NOTES. By G. A. B. Dewar. 
YACHTING. By H. L. Reracn. 
ANCLING. By Scarrirr.” 


LAWN TENNIS. ByH.S. Scrivener. RACING. 
POLO. By 
COLF, ATHLETICS, OTTER HUNTING. 


By Various Contributors. 


HOMES OF BRITISH SPORT 


is the title of a series of Illustrated Articles on famous 
Country Seats. 


Acrostic Competition—Large Prizes. 


LAND AND WATER ILLUSTRATED can be obtained 
from any Newsagent or Bookstall. If you have any difficulty in 
securing a copy, send stamps or P.O. 63d. to THE PUBLISHER, Land 
and Water Offices, 12 and 13, Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 


Annual Subscription, 28s.; Six Months, 14s.; Three Months, 7s. 


Sample copy of any week but the current number will be sent free 
of charge to any address in the United Kingdom on receipt of post- 
card addressed as above. 


‘Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 


| 38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 


President: The Lord BISHOP of LONDON. 


The Convalescent and Holiday Fund for 
| the Poor Country Clergy. 


| The Committee of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 
| earnestly ask for Contributions to their Fund for 
granting Help to Country Clergymen and to those 
in Provincial Towns suffering from overwork and 
weakened health, to enable them to obtain a few weeks’ 
rest and change. Cases are frequent where for six, 
eight, or ten vears—sometimes even longer—a Clergy- 
man has not had a single Sunday from his parish. 


It is requested that all sums sent for this special 
purpose may be marked ‘‘ Holiday Fund.” 


The Society also makes large grants periodically from 
its General Fund in times of emergency, and is the only 
Institution of the kind which gives immediate assistance 
| to the Clergy, their Widows, and Orphan Daughters in 
_ all parts of the Empire. At each fortnightly Meeting 

of the Committee some hundreds of pounds are distri- 
_ buted in this way. 


Cheques should be crossed ‘‘ London and West- 
minster Bank,’’ and made payable to the Secretary, 
_ Mandeville B. Phillips. 
MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
‘ Offices of the Corporation : 
38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, W.C. 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The Largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


The Passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury combined | 


with Poverty. 
NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those who 
read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 


TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone: 4466, Avenue. 
The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 


between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


POPLAR HOSPITAL 
FOR ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 


hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘‘ workshop” as well as the ‘‘ Port” 
of London. 


2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 


for every day of every year. 
3. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 
for accidents only in one year. 


4. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 


never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 


| will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 
This would cause great misery. 
3. Free to ail. No Letters required. 


CHAIRMAN : 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


| 

| SECRETARY : 

| Lt.-Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 
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The Saturday Review. 27 August, 1904 
SEPTEMBER THE EIGHTH 


GOD’S GOOD MAN A Simple Love Story. 


By MARIE CORELLI, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The demand for this book is enormous, and it probably will exceed in popularity any novel published for many years. 


A WARNING | 


Messrs. METHUEN are publishing magnificent Reproductions of some rare and costly Books indispensable to every well-ordered public or 
private library. These Editions are limited in the number of copies printed, and they are offered on specially favourable terms to subscribers, 
The prices of all will be raised after publication. 

ON SEPTEMBER 8th WILL BE PUBLISHED 

THE FOURTH FOLIO OF SHAKESPEARE, reproduced in exact facsimile. The price of this is £3 13s. 6d. net before issue, 
and will be raised after publication to £4 4s. net. The other Three Folios are in active preparation, and will be issued at similar prices. 

The Third Book is the beautiful HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLIPHILI—the most famous book of Aldus’ famous press. The price 
is £2 2s. net before publication, and £3 3s. net afterwards. 

The Fourth Book is PuGIN and RowLanpson’s MIGROCOSM OF LONDON, in three volumes, with over 100 fine Coloured Plates, 
The price is £2. 2s. net before issue and £3 3s. net afterwards. 

The First Book—PARKINSON’S PARADISUS, the noblest book on Gardening in the English language—is already published, 
The subscription price (30s. net) was raised on publication to £2 2s. net. The remaining copies are steadily disappearing, and the price has 
now been raised to £3 3s. net. It will later on be raised to £4 4s. net. 

Prospectuses of all these Books can be obtained from Messrs. METHUEN, and the Books can be seen at their Offices or at some of the 
chief Booksellers’. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. FICTION 


ty THomas CARLYLE. _ = Introdvction by C. H. Firru, M.A., and SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
Notes and Appendices by Mrs. Lomas. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 18s. net. 

“Since the first edition nearly sixty years have passed away, and only to-day | LINDLEY KAYS. By Barry Paix. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
does the book appear in a thoroughly trustworthy form, only to-day has it met | The story of an imperfect hero ; of his boyhood in a provincial town, stifled in a 
with an editor scholarly enough and completely enough equipped to do it justice.” severelv reiigious household ; of the chance that takes him away, educates him, and 

Atheneum. | brings him to London ; of failure there and of success ; of the events that bring him 


for a time back to the shop again ; of his wanderings ; and through all of his love 


A SKETCH OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY FROM THE for his sweetheart. 


EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Lady Amuerst oF 
Hackney. With many Illustrations, some of which are in Colour, demy 8vo. ORRAIN. a s. K. aa ETT YEATS, Author of ‘‘ The 
onour of Saveili. rown Svo. 6s. 


tos. 6d. net. 


“It is not too much to say that Egvpt ‘from the earliest times to the present 
day " has never been brought home to the minds of English readers so completely THE EXTRAORDINARY CONFESSIONS OF DIANA 
and so vividly as in these pages.”— Birmingham Pos. PLEASE. By BERNARD Cares. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
* Unquestionablw the best History of Egypt that has yet been published with'n The self-revelation and surprsing experiences of an adventuress, who, born 
the space of one volume."— Outlook. circa 1770, manages to figure in some notable events, at home and abroad (among 
others, the Neapolitan rising of 1799, and its suppression by the help of Nelson 


OLD SERVICE BOOKS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. |= 2nd Lady Hami'ton), and throughout to bear her integrity, in her own opinion, 


By Curistorner Worpswortn, M.A., and Henry With whole. 


Coloured and other Illustrations, demy $vo. 7s. €d. oat. : : THE PRINCESS PASSES. A Romance of a Motor. 
By C. N. and A. M. Wittiamson. Ill istrated, crown 8vo. 6s. 

A clear description of the plan and contents of all the vari-us service-books in A 
use in the English Church before the Reformation. The descriptions have been companion to that very popular book, ¢ Lightning Conductor. 
written mainly from the books themselves, often from those known to have been " : papes 
formerly in use in specified parish churches. One whole page of every important | A WEAVER OF WEBS. By JOHN OXENHAM. Second 
supplied, some of which depict services taking place. \ * There is plenty of action. and an abundance of stining scenes. e story is 
ial well told and the interest skilfully heightened as the tale develops.”— Daily News. 


REMAINS OF THE PREHISTORIC AGE in ENGLAND. ‘* The novel is at once picturesque in style and full of interest, and the characters 


Ry B. C. A. Winpte, D.Sc., F.R.S. With 93 Illustrations and Plans, demy and "= 


8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (The Antiguary's Books. SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
“ The whole forms an adequate introduction to a most fascinating sbject.” CAPTAIN FORTUNE. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 


Westminster Gazttie. 

** The book offers a valuable digest of ascertained facts in relation to the subject 
trevted of. It is well up to date, and the author has generally confined himself to 
fairly recognised facts rather than allow himself to irdulge in theorising.” : . A 4 ~ 

Yorkshire Observer. well-written a piece of story-telling has appeared.” —Morning Leader. 

“One may plunge into ‘Captain Fortune’ without reservations, and repayment 

NOTES OF AN EAST COAST NATURALIST. By is certain in the exhilarstion of a perfectly captivating romance of bright and yet 
A. H. Patranson. Iiustrated in Colour by F. Sovrucate. Crown 8vo. 6s. delicate colour, and of extraordinary freshness.” —Pa// Mall Gazette. 

The avthor hs arranged in concise and compact form a great rumber of THE SONG OF THE FOREST. By Pau. W AINEMAN, 
personal observatiens and striking incidents—the vick of the records of a quarter Author of “* A Heroine from Finland.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
of a cenzurys wanderings, with punt ard aud Nothing could be more graphic and picturesque than Mr. Waineman’s sketch 
coloured illustrations by Mr. Frank Southgate. | of forest, river, and fjord. Rose-Marie, the heroine, isa So ited 

Notts Guardian. 


A delightfully told love stcry of Finland.” —Oxtdook. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“It is a fine, swinging story of times ever fruitful in adventure .... living and 
actual from beginning to end. It is long since s> honest, so interesting, and so 


This is a series of very interesting letter: from a correspondent with the American | Crown 8vo. 6s. 
contingent during the troubles in Peking in rcoo. The bock is written with great | “It is free from exaggeration of detail, yet every link in the chain is in its proper 
vigour, and throws light on much that has hitherto been obscure. | place, and receives its due proportion of prominence. Its absorbing interest is all 


the more astonishing in that it deals witha simple and direct plot . ...Jn fact, the 
THE GARDEN OF ASIA. By REGINALD FARRER. whole of the book, both plot and unity, is so good that it merits the widest popu- 
‘ reading of the las y 
This is an attempt to render in words the peculiar fascination of modern Japan, | wight well of 
by one who has fully felt it through a year’s diligent and undistracted idleness in ig <j 
Tokyo and other places little trodden. This book eschews all statistics, forecast s, SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


points of view. THE O’RUDDY. By SrerpHen Crane and Rosert 
DEVILS. By J.C. Watt. Illustrated by the Author ,, BAR® Crown 6s. 


‘* A fine clattering story in the spirit of Smollett.”—Pad/ .\/ad/ Gazette. 


and from Photographs. Demy Bvo. 4s. €d. net. ‘An extremely diverting book. Readers wiil go into fits of laughter over the 
Devils have ever influenced the minds cf sl! peoples who believed in an over- amazing and amusing adventures of O'Ruddy.”"—Ontioot. 
ruling Spirit, whether evil or good. The belief in them commanded the service of ** An absorbing and amusing strry of love and adventure. There is a dash of 
the pen and the brush. These pages are a concise treatment of the beliefs and D'Artagnan about the O’Ruddy which makes him a picturesque and attractive 
legends, of the art and place-names associated with the Devil and his satellites. figure. Stirring incidents precede the winning of Lady Mary by the hero.” 


Birmingham Post. 


A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. By H. B. Grorce, M.A. Fellow of New College, Oxford. THE SLAKING OF THE SWORD. By Mrs. HvucH 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Fraser, Author of ‘‘ The Sto'en Emperor.” Crowa 8vo. 63. ; 

“ Mrs. Fiuser writes well, and contrives to weave into the fabric of the narrative 

THE ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY NEWCOME IN the and that these sagiens of eternal 
THE NAVY. By Atrrep Burton. With 16 Coloured Plates by T. sunshine.” — Dai/y News. 

Row Lanpson. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [The lllustrated Pocket Library. Charming tales of the Far East.” —Oxtlook. 


METHUEN’S SIXPENNY NOVELS are the best and most popular, 2nd should be asked for everywhere. The last are JOHANNA, by 8. M. Croker, 
and | CROWN THEE KING, by Max Pemberton. Ask also for METHUEN’S Complete Sixpenny Edition of all the Nove's of Alexandre Dumas. 
The last numbers are FERNANDE and THE VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE. Part [., double volume, ts. (470 pp.) 

Kindly ask for METHUEN’S AUGUST BULLETIN, which describes all Messrs. METHUEN’S New Books and Ventures, 
and is sent post-free to any applicant. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Senn, W.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by ReGinatp WensTER Pace, at the Office, 32 Southamptern 
8 Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.--Saturday, 27 August, 1904. 
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